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THE LABOR QUESTION. 



AN ADDRESS TO WORKINGMEN. 

The fact that the representatives of the Peo- 
ple's party, commonly called the Labor party, 
seek joint discussion, taken in connection with the 
large attendance, good order and close attention 
at the discussions recently held, show conclusively 
that the men who have joined the new party 
sincerely believe they are right, and ,that their 
claims for their own party and their charges 
against the Republican party can be successfully 
maintained in full, free and candid discussion. 

If they are right — if the Republican party is 
wrong, or if it cannot maintain itself, or is afraid 
of the argument, then it ought to be and must 
expect to be beaten. But let us all appeal to " the 
law and the testimony." 

There are two sides to all questions. The work- 
ing men who have been listening to Mr. Schilling 
or others of like belief, have heard but one side. 
Will they not welcome a fair presentation of the 
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other, that they may judge impartially and intel- 
ligently between them? You have no interest 
in being deceived — ^you don't want to be deceived. 
But till you have heard both sides you are always 
liable to be deceived. 

A LARGE QUESTION 

The labor question, in all its phases and ramifi- 
cations, is a very large one, requiring a great deal 
of careful study over a wide range of subjects. 
You have not all had time and opportunity to 
engage in this careful and extended study, but 
receive your ideas largely in the first place from 
others, who assume to have studied the questions, 
and whose representations you are persuaded to 
accept as true. It does not follow because men 
diflFer, that any of them are necessarily dishonest. 
DiflFerences arise from many considerations — from 
hereditary or educational bias ; from self-interest, 
and from imperfect and partial investigation. 

LET us BE FAIR. 

I mean to write plainly, keeping back no mate- 
rial fact, and indulging in no sophistry or dema- 
gogy. I ask a candid reading of what I write. 
If I am correct in my beliefs, Mr. Schilling is 
wrong, and by accepting his views you only dam- 
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age and injure yourselves, and the future pros- 
pects of yourselves and your children, and the 
general prosperity of the whole country. 

I admit that the subjects I shall discuss have a 
more direct reference to national than to local 
affairs. Whether this or that man is elected to a 
state or county office does not directly affect these 
questions ; it shows, however, the direction of the 
public sympathy, and thus has a moral influence 
of great power. 

But you have a member of congress to elect — 
his vote and his influence bear directly on these 
great subjects of national policies, of finance and 
trade, of foreign and inter-state commerce; and 
in all phases of these you are most vitally inter- 
ested. 

THE PLAIN QUESTION. 

The plain question is to which party, and to 
which candidate in your own district, can you 
best afford to commit your interests in these 
questions. 

I have insisted, in the discussions that many 
of you heard, that "there is no way of judging the 
future but by the past." That either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic party will control our national 
legislation. That judging by the past there is 
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much good to expect from the Republican party, 
and no good from the Democratic party. 

THE RECORD QUESTION. 

Mr. Schilling objects to the " record argument." 
He says we can^t depend on a party's past record. 
It's no guarantee for the future. Now, " It's a poor 
rule that won't work both ways," is an old proverb. 
If a good record is no guarantee for the future, a 
bad record is no objection to a party for the future, 
and no reason for rejecting it. Mr. Schilling is 
illogical to the point of absurdity when he re- 
jects my proposition, " a good record is the only 
guarantee for the future " (in fact there can be no 
other), and then his whole argument against the 
Kepublican party is on the ground that its record 
is not good, and the Democrats he denounces be- 
cause their record is worse. Mr. Schilling is not 
logical. His whole appeal is based on record, rul- 
ing out the good. 

THE LIVING PRESENT. 

But it is not wholly to an old and honorable 

record that the Republicans appeal, though we are 

very proud of the finished past. There is a living 

present and an immediate future that we are not 

d of nor a-fraid of, 
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Allusions to saving the Union and wiping out 
slaven' are ridiculed as " shaking the bloody shirt." 
Of course, Republicans are proud of these great 
successes, and of the blessings they have brought 
to mankind — Wessings that do not end but are 
only fairly begun when union and liberty are uni- 
versally acquiesced in. We live and will continue 
to live, and our children will live, down to the 
latest generations, in an atmosphere of blessings, 
resulting from " liberty and union," the work of 
the Republican party. 

But if you choose to ignore this claim, there are 
others that vou must see. The direct influence of 
our finance, tariff, and commercial laws are felt 
every day. It surrounds as as the air we breathe. 
We are hardlv conscious of the existence of air or 
of the exercise of breathing, but we live by them 
all the time. Our whole industrial and commer- 
cial machinery, the regular operation of which h 
as the breathing of animal life, dependi* on the«e 
commercial and financial laws, even a^ animal life 
on the air it l>reathe«. If the«e laws are kiept 
pure and sound — compoeed of the right ingredi- 
ents rightly compounded. a« it wen-, then we will 
have ^'igor, life and he^aith in the mdw^ru^ of the 
countrj' : jast as we fi;ave nerve, vigor, h^^tuMt and 
life in a pure atm<^>here. But s'lHaXh ih^^i lawn 
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and you bring feebleness, sickness and death to 
trade and industry, just as sure as impure air or 
sewergas will bring feebleness, sickness and death 
to the human body. 

THE TRUE TEST. 

Now, I can^t say that the Republican party has 
given us the very best laws possible on all points 
—that something better at times might not have 
been devised. That's one of the things " no fellow 
can find out," whether something else that wasn't 
tried, and now never can be, might have been 
better than what was tried or not. I say that's a 
question that never can be settled. But I also say 
that whatever we may think about that, the 
Republican policieg and administrations have 
given us the best laws we have ever had — ^the 
purest legal atmosphere ; and all our industries 
have grown and flourished under it as never 
before — every part of our National being has been 
developed as never before. This is the true test 
— a comparison of what has been accomplished 
under the Republican rule, with what was accom- 
plished during the same period under Democratic 
rule. Then ask yourselves the questions whether 
it is wiser to expect the benefits of all those laws 
in higher degree, under those who fought and 
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opposed them at every step, or under those who 
conceived them, contended for them, secured 
them, and maintained them during the experi- 
mental and formatory periods of their existence. 

WHAT WE OWE TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

We owe our union, universal liberty, our free 
school system, our finance system, our protective 
tariff system and our homestead land laws all to 
the Republican party. Can we rationally expect 
them to be administered, nurtured and cared for, 
amended and improved as the needs of time 
and change demand, as well by the Democrats, 
who opposed them at every step, as by the Repub- 
licans, who fought for them and to whom they 
are dear as life itself ? It's folly to expect such a 
thing — ^the stream cannot rise above the foun- 
tain. 



WHAT LABORING MEN WANT. 

All honest workingmen simply want a fair 
chance. The law can't take away the property of 
those who have property and divide it among 
those who have none, and no honorable man 
wants it to do so. All the government can do is 
to maintain the rights of men, and settle their 
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disputes in the courts if they can't settle them 
themselves: and enact such general laws as will 
be just to all, and induce men of capital to feel 
safe in investing their capital freely. This makes 
active business and gives steady employment and 
pay to all who wish to work. The government 
can do no more. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Now, I am prepared to prove that the general 
conditions surrounding our workingmen, have 
been steadily getting better under Republican rule, 
and are better, and their opportunities better to- 
day than ever before; I know well there are many 
people as poor and wretched as ever, but this does 
not change the general truth stated. 

Perhaps when we complain of scarcity of work 
and low wages we do not stop to think of the great 
fact, that as well as providing work for our own rap- 
idly increasing native population, we have had 
within the last few years to provide for over eight 
millions of immigrants that have come to us from 
Europe. Except for the most favorable conditions 
this would of itself be .enough to drag us down 
and reduce our wages to the lowest point. It is a 
wonder things are not worse than they are. Even 
with this large extra and regular foreign increase 
of our poorer classes (for our immigrants mostly all 
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come to us poor), we manage somehow to take care 
of them better than they were cared for at home 
else why should they continue to come and re- 
main. There is no such rush to any other coun- 
try; and this is evidence of the better condition of 
ours. 

Suppose that instead of sending us eight mill- 
ions of their poorest people, these had all re- 
mained at home, and eight millions of our poor- 
est people had gone to them ! What would have 
been the result ? Starvation. Drain our country 
of eight millions of its poorest people and the re- 
mainder would have more work offered than 
they could do. There is not another country on 
the earth that could stand this immigration. Yet, 
we stand it and keep the conditions and oppor- 
tunities of our laboring men improving all the 
time. 

Why, then, is there so much discontent? you 
ask. Because there is an increase of brawlers all 
the time, fomenting discontent and keeping up 
strife. There are men of mean, envious natures, 
who hate the prosperity of others, and who love 
strife and contention. These have been allowed 
full swing for years, and their work has at last 
borne its legitimate fruit. Firdj open violation of 
law. Second, their punishment. We won't have 
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SO much appearance of discontent during the 
next few years. 



THE PROOF 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, Mass., is the 
most careful compiler of facts on this and kindred 
subjects in the United States or in the world, per- 
haps. In a recent address before a convention of 
scientific gentlemen he gave the following facts, 
figures and arguments. He said : 

It is often defied that individual wealth can be con- 
sistent with the common welfare of the great mass of 
the people, especially by the amassing of great fort- 
unes by single individuals. Mere abundance, how- 
ever can be no misfortune ; the only question is, how 
this abundance is distributed. The true income of 
any nation is not money, but money's worth. There- 
fore we may assume that all comparisons of nation 
with nation on the money standard alone must be fal- 
lacious. A country may be poor in capital but rich 
in welfare, or loaded with riches yet whelmed with 
pauperism. There are but three legitimate ways in 
which annual product can be divided: 

1. Profits. 

2. Wages. 

3. Taxation. 

It appears that not more than 10 per cent of the 
annual product can be set aside for the increase 
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of capital, and that the other 90 per cent, is actually 
consumed in the process of production. In 1880 
there were 17,400,000 persons at work for gain, or one 
in three of the population. As Government taxation 
requires 7 per cent, of our moneys, 1,218,000 of these 
were at work to support the Government. France? 
however, requires even in time of peace 19 per cent, 
of the product to sustain the Government. It re- 
quires no great effort to conceive what our condition 
would be under a similar burden. 

THE FOOD QUESTION. 

As money's worth and not money must be the 
standard of comparison the food question is most 
prominent. One-half the entire cost of living is for 
food; hence grain and hay food-stuffs, directly or 
indirectly, will form a most valuable means of com- 
parison of our increase or decrease in wealth. Taking 
the product of grain per capita in 1865 as the stand- 
ard the ratio of increase becomes: 

Bushels 

per cap. Ratio. 

1865 32.5 1 

1875 46.1 1.42 

1885 52.5 1.60 

In hay the increase is similiar: 

Tons. 

1865 23,538,740 

1877 27,873,600 

1885 48,470,460 

What has become of this increase ? Only a part has 

been exported. No more has been consumed by the 

rich, as they had a sufficiency before; therefore, the 

poor must have received it. 
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CLOTHING. 

The same method of analysis in the matter of 
clothing will show like results: 

Tons of cotton, 

1865 2,228,987 

1875 4,669,288 

1885 5,669,021 

A large part of this has been exported, but the per 
capita rate for home consumption has greatly in- 
creased. A like analysis for cost of dwellings will 
show like result. In the metal a most marvelous 
increase per capita is noted, and the significance is 
apparent when the uses to which iron is put are con- 
sidered : 

Tons of iron. 

1865 935,582 

1875 „ 2,266,581 

1885 4,529,869 

THE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Another indication of prosperity for workingmen 
is shown from the deposits of the savings banks of 
Massachusetts: 

1865 I 59,936,482 

1875 237,848,963 

1885 274,998,412 

Why should there not be an equal showing for the 
United States ? If the same ratio were maintained 
there might be a deposit now in the United States of 
$8,400,000,000. 

WAGES. 

There is scarcely a State whose natural resources 
are not greater. Wages are higher. The average 
wages of average mechanics in Massachusetts are 25 
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per cent, higher than in 1860, while the purchasing 
power of one gold dollar as based upon 200 articles 
of common use which would buy 100 parts in 1860? 
would buy 55.5 in 1865, 73 in 1872, and 129 in 1885. 

NATIONAL DEBTS. 

What now of the comparison of the obligations of 

the United States with European countries requiring 

labor to pay them : 

Debt of the United States per capita $ 24 

Debt of Germany per capita 39 

Debt of Belgium per capita 78 

Debt of Italy per capita 80 

Debt of Holland per capita 115 

Debt of France per capita 124 

Debt of Great Britain per capita 127 

In terms of acres per head of population and debt 

per acre this means : 

Acres. Debt, 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 

Holland and Belgium 2.8 130.06 

United States 32.7 0.73 

BURDEN OF STANDING ARMIES. 

One source of this burden is the immense stand- 
ing armies requiring men — L 6., non-productive labor 
and of perpetual expense. Thus the proportion of 
arms-bearing age in the standing armies and navies: 

Exempt, 

Italy, 1 in 7.50 6.50 

Holland, 1 in 11 10 

France, 1 in 13 12 

Russia, 1 in 17 16 

Germany, 1 in 19.50 18.50 

Belgium, lin 23 22 

Austria, lin 26.40 24.40 

Great Britain, 1 in 26 25 

United States, 1 in 314 313 
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THE PER CAPITA NATIONAL TAXATION. 

United States I 6.00 

Italy 10.42 

Holland 10.90 

Belgium .- 11.00 

Great Britain 11.80 

Germany 12.00 

France 19.00 

WHAT IT ALL PROVES. 

It can readily be seen by comparison of these sta- 
tistics that cost of living, taxation, and return for 
money are in favor of the' United States. It is im- 
possible to accurately compare the returns to labor 
and capital between different nations, as complete 
statistics are wanting, and must be estimated. We 
must, therefore, assume a product per capita based 
on what evidence is at command, and study from the 
national taxation and the relation from the whole 
return for labor, rents and profits: 

Computed Wages, 

rate National rents, 

per capita, taxation. profits. 

United States 1200 |5.00 $195.00 

England : 175 11.80 163.20 

France 120 18.00 102.00 

Germany 100 12.00 88.00 

Italy 80 11.80 78.20 

Further discussion based on these data would seem 
to show that our hopes are certainly high for contin- 
ued prosperity. Poverty exists, but the fault lies 
with the laboring classes themselves, as the natural 
products and cost of living clearly show. It should 
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be object ol scientific thought to decrease this cost 
of living and thus enable the laborer to avail him- 
self of the natural increase. 

EVERY POINT IN OUR FAVOR. 

Now, here is an intelligent statement of the 
comparative advantages of this and other coun- 
tries, with balance in our favor ; and of compara- 
tive wages and cost of living in this country now 
and twenty years ago and the advantages decidedly 
in favor of now. 

Still we have people howling as though things 
were worse here than ever before, and worse than 
in any country in the world. The facts are they 
are better here than ever before, and better than 
anywhere else in the world. 



THE MONEY QUESTION. 

A few years ago, when Greenbackers and Demo- 
crats were crying out against resumption, and 
howling for more paper money — more money, 
more money, was their cry — it would have taken 
a bold man, if asked how much more he wanted, 
to have said he wanted the government to issue a 
thousand millions of new greenbacks. No man 
would have dared ask so much ; and if so much 
had been issued, according to all experience it 
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would have depreciated to worthlessness as fast as 
it come from the press. But by resumption, 
which they said would ruin the country, we have 
a thousand million dollars more than we had then 
and it's all good money. This is just the differ- 
ence — ^the Republicans stick to principle and bring 
the results at last ; they would have resorted to arti- 
ficial expedients that would have brought ruin. 

TH^ SILVER QUESTION. 

We have seen that the Democrats and Green- 
backers demanding more money, urged a policy 
that would have taken away what we had ; for no 
one can doubt that if the resumption law had 
been repealed any time between 76 and 79, and a 
thousand millions of new greenbacks issued, or 
half of it, either as United States notes or " fiat 
money," all of our currency would have gone 
down to worthless nothing. This was the policy 
then. Now, when, under the beneficent operation 
" of the resumption policy, we have seventeen 
hundred millions of good money, they insist on 
maintaining a law that will wipe out of use more 
than half of it sooner or later as sure as time goes 
on. 

REASONS WHY. 

We have, approximately, seventeen hundred 
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million dollars of currency — ^gold, silver and paper. 
Of this about 700 millions is gold, about 700 mill- 
ions paper, and about 300 millions silver (includ- 
ing fractional silver). This all circulates now at 
gold value. Its purchasing power is seventeen 
hundred million dollars gold value. 

WHERE WE ARE DRIFTING. 

But the actual value of the silver dollar is only 
about seventy-five per cent, of the value of the 
gold dollar. Now keep this silver coinage going 
on long enough and by a law as certain in its 
operation as that of gravitation, the gold will dis- 
appear and leave us on a silver basis — that is, the 
silver will circulate at its own value, paper at sil- 
ver value, and gold won't circulate or be in use as 
a currency in any form at all. The result will be 
as follows : 

We have now . $1,700,000,000 

Subtract gold, . . 700,000,000 

Left paper and silver, 1,000,000,000 

Reduced to silver value, 

25 per cent oflF. . 250,000,000 

We have left, . $750,000,000 

And to this awful contraction of nine hundred 

and fifty millions we are drifting as sure as the 

waters of the lakes drift toward Niagara. And the 

Democratic Congress refuses to stop and listen to 
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the warnings even of their own President about 
this danger. Nothing but a Republican Congress 
can be depended on to prevent it. Every laboring 
man's voice and vote ought to be against this 
great danger and for the only party that will pre- 
vent it. For as sure as it is allowed to go on to its 
consummation it will bring harder times than this 
country has ever seen, and the brunt of it will fall 
on the working men. K depreciated currency al- 
ways strikes them first, last, oftenest and hardest. 
How they fail to see it I cannot understand. 

THE ACME OF STUPIDITY. 

And even silver producers insist on maintain- 
ing a law by which the government can buy their 
silver to-day and pay them for it to-morrow with 
three-fourths of what it bought to-day. In gen- 
eral business it would only take four trades of that 
kind to wipe out any man, but an original pro- 
ducer. Why don't the wheat raisers get up a 
scheme of having the government buy so much 
of their wheat, and agree to take three-fourths of 
it back for pay? The government to-day can 
buy a quantity of silver — say $100 worth for 
illustration — coin $75 worth into $100, and pay 
for the whole — a profit of 25 per cent., at the 
expense of the miner. . 
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A counterfeiter's paradise. 

There never was such an inducement, or such 
protection, offered counterfeiters. They don't 
need to resort to lead or pewter any more ; they 
can make as good a dollar as the government 
makes, and clear 25 per cent. And the very 
men who howl loudest about the government 
paying 3 and 4 per cent, per annum on bonded 
debt ; or the banks charging 6 per cent., insist on 
maintaining this silver law that enables counter- 
feiters, almost without risk of detection, to make 
25 per cent, at every click of their dies. There 
never was such an idiotic piece of legislation 
before, I think. It's worse than idiotic — it's posi- 
tively wicked. "Iniquity framed in a law." A 
Republican Congress is our only hope of escape 
from it, and all the evils that must follow in its 
train if it is continued much longer. 



LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

In the world's history, in every great emer- 
gency great men have arisen — wise men, who fore- 
saw the course of the future, and whose advice, 
had it been taken, would have prevented great 
calamities and much suffering. In our own 
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times, I think Abraham Lincohi and Horace 
Greeley were two such men — wise, good and far- 
seeing. Mr. Lincoln, in the slavery contest, per- 
ceived a great truth, and announced it, when he 
said : " This country cannot long exist half-slave 
and half-free; it must become either all slave or 
all free." He was right. Others thought we 
could go on forever as we were, half and half ; he 
knew it was impossible in the very nature of 
things. He also foresaw, and forecast, twenty-five 
years ago, the essence of our labor contest of to- 
day, and pointed out the great fallacy at the bot- 
tom of it, just as clearly as he defined the fal- 
lacies of the slave-holders, with whom he was 
then contending. 

A PASSAGE ON LABOR AND CAPITAL FROM MR. LIN- 
COLN'S FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
IN DECEMBER, 1861. 

" Labor is prior to and independent of capital! 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which 
are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor 
is it denied that there is, and probably always will 
be, a relation between labor and capital producing 
mutual benefits. The error is in assuming that the 
whole labor of community exists within that relation. 
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A few men own capital, and that few avoid labor 
themselves, and with their capital hire or buy 
another few to labor for them. A large majority 
belonging to neither class, neither work for others 
nor have others working for them. In most of the 
Southern States, a majority of the whole people, of 
all colors, are neither slaves nor masters, while in the 
Northern, a large majority are neither hirers nor 
hired. Men, with their families — wives, sons and 
daughters — work for themselves, on their farms, in 
their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole 
product to themselves, and asking no favors of capital, 
on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or slaves on 
the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capi- 
tal — that is, they labor with their own hands, and 
also buy or hire others to labor for them ; but this is 
only a mixed and not a distinct class. No principle 
stated is disturbed by the existence of this mixed 
class. 

Again, as has already been said, there is not, of 
necessity, any such thing as the free hired laborer 
being fixed to that condition for life. Many inde- 
pendent men everywhere in the States, a few years 
back in their lives, were hired laborers. The pru-, 
dent, penniless beginner in the world, labors for 
wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy 
tools or land for himself, then labors on his own 
account another while, and at length hires another 
new beginner to help him. This is the just, and 
generous, and prosperous system, which opens the 
way to all — gives hope to all, and consequent energy, 
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and progress, and improvement of condition to all. 
No men living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty, none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have not honestly 
earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which if sur- 
rendered, will surely be used to close the door of 
advancement against such as they, and to fix new 
disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of lib- 
erty shall be lost." 

WELL SAID. 

No man ever said it better or ever will say it 
better. The last few lines are the pure gold of 
truth applicable to the present discussion. First: 
We have "the just and generous system," iiow 
that " opens the way to all — ogives hope to all and 
energy, progress and improvement of condition 
to all." Mr. Lincoln says we have this now, and 
Second : He tells us to trust our successful men. 
' No men living," he says, " are more worthy to, 
be trusted than those who have toiled up from 
poverty, none less likely to take or touch aught 
which they have not honestly earned." 

Now, I imagine Mr. Lincoln was thinking of 
just such men as John Plankinton, Alexander 
Mitchell and Philetus Sawyer. And he says 
further: "Let them beware of surrendering a 
political power they now possess and which if sur- 
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rendered will be used to close the door of advance- 
ment against such as they, and fix disabilities and 
burdens tiU all of liberty be lost " ^ 

THE CENTER SHOT. 

Mr. Lincoln struck the center of the whole mat- 
ter in these few sentences. He says in effect the 
government must be kept in the hands of its suo- 
cessfvl laborers— those who have "toiled up." 
This is to honor labor and provide security at the 
same time. Why should the successful laborer be 
decried as a robber, and the unsuccessful loafer 
lauded as a patriot ? 

Mr. Lincoln was right ; let political power be 
kept in the hands of the successful laborers, and 
capital will feel secure in their keeping, and will 
seek investment to its utmost capacity, and there 
will be more work and better wages and better op- 
portunities for workingmen than ever before. If 
I were to write a hundred pages about it, I couldn't 
add to the plain truth and force of this bare state- 
ment. 

HORACE GREELEY'S TESTIMONY. 

And Mr. Greeley says in the same line : 

" Civilization is founded on accumulated capital and 
systematic labor. It cannot dispense with either. 
Though all men work diligently and efficiently 
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through each day, yet, if they spent as fast as they 
earned, civilized society must perish, and human ex- 
istence be maintained with difficulty, if at all. The 
bar-room loafer who decries capital could not survive 
the next hard winter without its aid. He lives 
through the inclement season on that which others 
more provident have saved and stored against a time 
of need. He may or may not render an equivalent, 
but in the absence of capitalists opportunity to make 
the indispensable trade would be wanting. There is 
none so poor or wretched that capital earned and 
owned by others has not already saved him from 
perishing of want, as it will do again and again. 
Capital justly acquired and wisely employed is every 
one's friend, smoothing the ruggedness and lessening 
the discomfort of even the most forlorn and hapless 
career." 

Mr. Greeley was another great and wise man 
who saw far into the future ; who knew what was 
coming when others " having eyes, saw not, and 
having ears, heard not," the warnings of the signs 
of the times. It will not be questioned that 
Horace Greeley was the friend of the poor — pre- 
eminently the friend of all who have to struggle 
as he had for a better position in life than the one 
into which they were born. 

So thought Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Greeley : and 
certainly labor had never truer, more sympathetic 
or more intelligent friends. 
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THE TARIFF OR PROTECTION QUESTION. 

There is no question I have so little patience 
with as " Free Trade." How any intelligent man 
can honestly advocate it for this country is incom- 
prehensible to me; or as nearly so as anything I 
have ever tackled. Mr. Greeley wrote a book in 
1869 especially to illustrate and defend the doc- 
trine of protection of home industries. I prefer 
on this subject to give my readers the benefit of 
what he says, rather than much that I might say 
myself. For, however thin and trifling or mer- 
cenary you may consider my opinions or expres- 
sions, you do not consider those of Mr. Lincoln or 
Mr. Greeley of that character. They have an 
undisputed record for intelligence and honesty, 
and had given much more thought to these sub- 
jects than any of us have given. 

Greeley's prophesy. 

In the preface to this book Mr. Greeley says : 

We are about to enter, as a people, upon a very 
general discussion of economic questions, and I 
rejoice that such is the case. I welcome the conflict, 
for I feel entirely assured as to the ultimate result. 
Bull Runs and Chicamaugas may intervene, but I 
look beyond them to our Atlanta and our Appomat- 
tox. 

And the great discussion, anticipated with pro- 
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phetic vision by the great journalist, is just now 
begun. The battle is not fairly on, but the skir- 
mishers are firing. 

A REPUBLICAN. 

Mr. Greeley was a Republican, and his position 
on protection was taken in the interest of labor, and 
labor only : of all classes of laborers, to bring them 
greater rewards for their labor and to raise them 
higher, both materially and morally. He held it 
invincibly established that a protective tariff would 
create manufacturing industries, and that diversity 
of labor between agriculture and manufactures 
would make a mutual home market for each 
other's products and be in the highest sense bene- 
ficial to both. And this is the Republican doc- 
trine and the Republican reason for it to-day. 

HE HAD SEEN AND PELT IT. 

Again in the preface he says : 

" There is an important sense wherein my whole 
past life has been a preparation for this undertaking ; 
for the experience and observation of nearly half a 
century, so far as they bear upon the sources and cur- 
rents of industrial prosperity and adversity, have 
been fully drawn upon in the composition of the fol- 
lowing chapters, which embody what I have seen and 
felt far more fully than they do what I have read and 
studied." 

Now, when we have a chance to get the bene- 
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fits of what a man of Mr. Greeley's mind and 
heart has " seen and felt " during the observations 
and experience of half a century, we would do 
well to pay heed to it before we hastily decide that 
he was all wrong, without spending an hour in 
even the superficial study of the subject for our- 
selves. 

THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. Greeley not only demonstrates the justice 
and benefits of the protective system by over- 
whelming and unanswerable arguments of his 
own, but he shows that all the great fathers of the 
republic were for a protective tariff: Washington , 
Hamilton, Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, among 
the foremost of them ; and later on Clay and 
Webster, and their most distinguished compeers. 
Webster was a free trader early in his life, till con- 
tact with practical aflairs knocked the college gloss 
off him; after that he was a pronounced and 
powerful advocate of protection. Now, mind you 
this : It can't be said that these men were interested 
in factories or hired by manufacturers, for there 
were no factories in those days. They argued for 
a protective tariff in order to create factories, and 
draw from agriculture a portion of the people 
engaged in it, and put them to other productive 
work, and thus make a home market for agricult- 
ural products ; the agriculturist in . turn furnish- 
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ing a home market for the product of the 
home manufacturer. The advantage of this diver- 
sity of interest to both classes — to all classes — is 
as plain as that two and two make four. 

And if it was plain then that to create manu- 
factures was necessary to relieve agriculture, how 
much the more essential now that we have them, 
that they be maintained ? Throw all, or half, our 
artisans out of employment and send them to 
farming, which they don't understand, and they'll 
almost starve, and the whole price system of the 
country will have to be readjusted and commer- 
cial paralysis will surely result. 

A DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY. 

But let me give you a quotation from Andrew 
Jackson. He said : 

I will ask what is the real situation of the agricult- 
urist? Where has the American farmer a market 
for his surplus products ? Except for cotton, he has 
neither a foreign nor a home market. Does not this 
clearly prove that, when there is no market either 
at home or abroad, there is too much labor em- 
ployed in agriculture, and that the channels of labor 
should be multiplied ? Common sense points out at 
once the remedy. Draw from agriculture the super- 
abundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manu- 
factures, thereby creating a home market for bread- 
stuffs, distributing labor to a most profitable account 
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and benefits to the country will result. Take from 
agriculture 600,000 men, women and children, and 
you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs 
than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we 
have too long been subjects to the policy of British 
merchants. It is time we should become a little 
more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the pau- 
pers and laborers of Europe, feed our own; or else, 
in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we 
shall all be paupers ourselves. It is, therefore, my 
opinion, that a careful tariff is much wanted, to pay 
our National debt, and afiford us the means of that 
defense within ourselves on which the safety and lib- 
erty of our country depend, and last, though not 
least, give proper distribution to our labor, which 
must prove beneficial to the happiness, independence 
and wealth of the community. 

Now, that's Andy Jackson, and it's well said, 
and everv word of it has ten times the force in 
favor of sustaining a system now established, that 
it bad in favor of creating one at the first. 

HENRY CLAY ON THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 

Mr. Clay was the most distinguished advo- 
cate of protection of his time, as well as the most 
practical and useful statesman. He was the 
author of more wise and progressive legislation 
than any other score of men of his generation. 

The first efficient protective tariff* law was en- 
acted in this country in 1824, In 1832, speaking 
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of its effects, in the United States Senate, Mr. Clay 
said : 

A DARK PICTURE. 

Eight years ago it was my painful duty to pre- 
sent to the other House of Congress an unexaggerated 
picture of the general distress pervading the whole 
land. We must all yet remember some of its fright- 
ful features. We all know that the people were then 
oppressed and borne down by an enormous load of 
debt; that the value of property was at the lowest 
point of depression; that ruinous sales and sacri- 
fices were everywhere made of real estate; that 
stop-laws, and relief laws, and paper money, 
were adopted to save the people from impend- 
ing destruction; that a deficit in the public 
revenue existed, which compelled Government to 
seize upon, and divert from its legitimate object, the 
appropriations to the sinking fund to redeem the 
National debt; and that our commerce and navigation 
were threatened with a complete paralysis. In short, 
sir, if I were to select any term of seven years since the 
adoption of the preseht Constitution which exhibited a 
scene of the most wide-spread dismay and desdition, it 
would be exactly that term of seven years which immedi- 
ately preceded the establishment of the Tariff of 1884, 

THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of 
exhibiting an imperfect sketch of the existing state 
of the unparalleled prosperity of the country. On a 
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general survey, we behold cultivation extended, the 
arts flourishing, the face of the country improved, 
our people fully and profitably employed, and the 
public countenance exhibiting tranquility, content- 
ment and happiness. And, if we descend into par- 
ticulars, we have the agreeable contemplation of a 
people out of debt; land rising slowly in value, but 
in a secure and salutary degree; a ready though not 
extravagant market for all the surplus productions of 
our industry; innumerable flocks and herds browsing 
and gamboling on ten thousand hills and plains 
covered with rich and verdant grasses; our cities 
expanded, and whole villages springing up, as it were, 
by enchantment; our tonnage, foreign and coastwise, 
swelling and fully occupied; the rivers of our inte- 
rior, animated by the perpetual thunder and lightning 
of countless steamboats; the currency sound and 
abundant; the public debt of two wars nearly re- 
deemed; and, to crown all, the public treasury over- 
flowing, embarrassing Congress not to find subjects of 
taxation, but to select the objects which shall be lib- 
erated from the impost. Ij the term of seven years 
were to be selected, of the greatest prosperity which this pea- 
pk have enjoyed since the establishTnent of their present 
Oonstitutiony it would he exactly that period of seven years 
which inrmcdiately followed the passage of the Tariff of 
1824. 

THE RESULT OF FOSTERING AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

This transformation of the condition of the coun- 
try from gloom and distress to brightness and pros- 
perity has been mairdy the work of American legislation 
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fostering American industry, instead of aUowing it to be 
controlled by foreign legislation, cherishing foreign indus- 
try. The foes of the American system, in 1824, with 
great boldness and confidence, predicted, first, the 
ruin of the public revenue, and the creation of a 
necessity to resort to direct taxation; the gentleman 
from South Carolina [General Hayne], I believe, 
thought that the Tariff of 1824 ' would operate a re- 
duction of the revenue to the large amount of eight 
millions of dollars; secondly, the destruction of our 
navigation; thirdly, the desolation of commercial 
cities; and fourthly, the augmentation of the price 
of objects of consumption, and a further decline in 
that of the articles of our exports. Every prediction 
which they made has failed, utterly failed. Instead 
of the ruin of the public revenue with which they then 
sought to deter us from the adoption of the American sys- 
tem, we are now threatened with its subversion by the vast 
amov/nt of public reoeaue produced by that system, 

'effect on cities and commerce. 

Asto the desolation of our cities, let us take, as an 
example, the condition of the largest and most com- 
mercial of all of them, the great Northern capital. I 
have, in my hands, the assessed value of real estate 
in the City of New York, from 1817 to 1831." This 
value is canvassed, contested, scrutinized, and ad- 
judged, by the proper sworn authorities. It is, there- 
fore, entitled to full credence. During the first term, 
commencing with 1817 and ending in the year of the 
passage of the Tariff of 1824, the amount of the 
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value of real estate was, the first year, $67,790,435, 
and after various fluctuations in the interme- 
diate period, it settled down at $52,019,730, 
exhibiting a decrease in seven years of $5,779,705 
During the first year of 1825, after the passage of 
that TarifiF, it rose, and, gradually ascending through- 
out the whole of the latter period of the seven years, 
it finally, in 1831, reached the astonishing height of 
$95,716,485 ! Now, if it be said that this rapid 
growth of the City of New York was the effect of for- 
eign commerce, then it was not correctly predicted, 
in 1824, that the Tariff would destroy foreign com- 
merce and desolate our commercial cities. If, on the 
contrary, it be the eflfect of internal trade, then inter- 
nal trade cannot be justly chargeable with the evil 
consequences imputed to it. The truth is, it is the 
joint efifect of both principles: the doniestic industry 
nourishing the foreign trade, and the foreign commerce in 
turn ncmrishing the domestic industry. Nowhere more 
than in New York is the combination of both prin- 
ciples so completely developed. 

WHAT THE CROAK EKS SAID. 

Nevertheless, when the people were strug- 
gling in the misery of those first seven years, the 
free-traders were continually liowling that a pro- 
tective tariff would complete their ruin, just as 
our Democratic and Greenback friends from 1875 
to 1879 continually charged during those hard 
times that resumption would complete our I'uin. 
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I can't dwell on this subject. It seems incredible 
to me how any intelligent man who has his 
country's welfare at heart, and will study the sub- 
ject, can be a free-tr^ader. I am sure the weight 
of experience and the weight of the opin- 
ions of our greatest and best men are all on the 
side of protection. 

FREE TRADE ARGUMENTS OF DAVID A. WELLS AND 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

T was present at a free-trade meeting at Chi- 
cago about a year ago, where Henry Ward 
Beecher and David A. Wells spoke. Mr. Beecher 
said among other things : " We are willing to 
accept dancing masters and music teachers from 
Europe, but we want no assistance or advice from 
them about making and managing a government.'' 
Mr. Wells said : " Break down this wall of pro- 
tection that stands around us and let the 
streams of our manufacturers flow out, and in 
open competition with those of other countries 
find a market in the world at large." I quote from 
memory, but am substantially accurate. I should 
like to have told Mr. Beecher while he wanted 
no advice from Europe, in establishing free-trade 
he would be taking the advice of Europe; for 
there is no matter of our business about which 
they are so continually putting in their lips as in 
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urging free-trade upon us. And I should have 
liked to tell Mr. Wells that it would not be 
streams but oceans we would have to compete 
with if we break down our wall of protection. 
In Holland they have a dike — a wall of protec- 
tion — to keep out the ocean. Inside there are 
little streams and fountains from which the people 
drink and live. Outside round about stand the 
waters of the great ocean higher than these streams. 
Break down that wall to let the streams flow out 
and the ocean would flow in, overwhelming the 
little streams and all depending on them. 

So with our manufactures. Outside the wall of 
protection round about us and high above tlie 
level of our streams, stands the great ocean of 
cheap European manufactures. Break down our 
wall of protection to let the little streams flow out, 
and that great ocean will flow in, overwhelming 
us and our little streams together. 

The Republican party stands the bulwark 
between our people and the disastrous evils free- 
trade would inevitably bring upon us. 

ONLY SUGGESTIVE. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to be exhaustive 
on any subject treated in this address. I can give 
but a suggestive glance at this great subject, hop- 
ing that if read at all it will induce some 
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among you to seek out the fuller and abler argu- 
ments that meet the sophisms of free trade at every 
point and leave them not even " standing room" 
on the American Continent. But I am loathe to 
stop where argument is so clear and so much 
needed. It seems it ought to be so easy, if they 
will only read or listen, to convince laboring men 
of the value of protection to them and to the 
whole country, and the direful disasters that must 
attend its overthrow. And the Democratic party 
would overthrow protection to-day if it could. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It is assumed by free traders that protection 
makes consumers pay higher prices for all pro- 
tected goods. This is the very citadel of their 
argument. It is not true — ^their theory may show 
it to be so, but facts show it is not. 

A few years ago there was no bunting made in 
this country. All our flags were made of British 
bunting, for which we paid an enormous price. 
Gen. Butler undertook to make bunting, but 
failed. One of his men who had become inter- 
ested, went to England, got work in a buntr 
ing factory, learned the secret, came home, made 
the article successfully. The duty enabled him 
to undersell the imported goods and still have a 
large profit ; the profit attracted other manufact- 
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urei's in time; home competition soon reduced 
the price, and bunting became much cheaper, 
made at home under protective tariff, than we had 
ever bought it from England. The fact is, protec- 
tion only protects high prices while an industry is 
experimenting and starting ; when fairly started 
and fairly profitable, competition steps in and 
brings down the price. This fact might be illus- 
trated by the history of the manufacture of a 
hundred articles. 

LOW DUTIES INCRKASE IMPORTATIONS. 

Suppose you cut down our present duties one- 
half. All past experience shows that our mer- 
chants would import double the goods they now 
do. Suppose we import five hundred million dol- 
lars' worth of goods per year now, we would 
import a thousand million dollars' worth then. 
The half tariff on double the importation would 
collect the same custom-house tax we now pay ; 
and our own manufactures would be deprived of 
a market, in favor of the foreign manufactures 
of five hundred million dollars' worth of goods: 
and hundreds of working men would go idle in 
consequence, who, under the high tariff, would 
have steady work. And the country would be 
drained of its specie to pay for this five hundred 
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million dollars' worth of goods which might far 
hetter be made at home. Greenbackers and 
Democrats, who feared contraction so much a few 
years ago, ought to see that free trade is the direct 
road to certain and ruinous contraction. Mr. 
Greeley presents this argument and supports it 
unanswerably. He says : 



MR. GREELEY'S ARGUMENT AND 
^ RECOLLECTIONS AND 

EXPERIENCES. 

Great damage accrues to all the industrious and 
thrifty, but especially to the workers for wages, when, 
through whatever cause, payment in money is gm&rdUy 
superseded by payment in commodities ; that is, in farm 
produce, store orders, etc., etc. And this change 
almost universally follows as a natural result a rapid 
and serious diminution of the volume of the cur- 
rency. 

My distinct personal recollections on this head go 
back to the period of industrial derangement, busi- 
ness collapse, and wide-spread pecuniary ruin, which 
closely followed the close, in 1815, of our last war 
with Great Britain. Peace found this country dotted 
with furnaces and manufactories which had suddenly 
grown up, during the few last preceding years, under 
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the precarious shelter of embargo and war. These 
not yet fairly established, in a country whose com- 
merce was almost wholly external or confined to the 
seaboard — steam navigation being yet in its infancy!, 
and canals or railroads unknown among us — found 
themselves suddenly exposed to a determined and 
resistless competition from abroad. Great Britain, 
under the aegis oi her vast naval armaments, had 
pushed her fabrics into almost every corner of Asia, 
Africa, South America, and the isles of the sea, meet- 
ing no competition but from the products of the 
rudest and most inefficient barbarian rivals, ignorant 
alike of spinning-jennies, power-looms, and steam. 
Of some of her fabrics, great stocks had nevertheless 
accumulated, falling behind the fashions, and only 
salable at prices far below cost. 

A BRITISH DELUGE. 

These were now thrown upon our markets in a 
perfect deluge, being advertised in the Boston jour- 
nals at ** pound for pound,'* — that is, what had cost 
$4.44 (really $4.80) to manufacture in England, being 
offered in Boston, duty and all charges paid, for 
$3.33. The tariff of 1816, mainly framed by WilHam 
Lowndes, was intended to afford some barrier against 
this inundation, but proved utterly inadequate, except 
with regard to coarse cottons and a few other compara- 
tively rude products. 

RUINOUS EFFECTS. 

Our manufactories went down like grass before the 
mower; our agriculture and the wages of labor 
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speedily followed. In New* England, I judge that 
fully one-fourth of the property went through 
the sheriffs mill: and the prostration was scarcely 
less general in any part of the country. In Ken- 
tucky, the universal and intolerable pressure of 
debt incited a popular but illegal overthrow of 
her judiciai-y and the establishment of a new one in 
its stead for the sole purpose of staying the legal col- 
lection of debts; and the conflict of authority and 
jurisdiction between the ' Old Court '' and the '' New 
Court '' convulsed the State with faction and anarchy 
for a number of years. Here in New York, the prin- 
ciple merchants united (1817) in a memorial to Con- 
gress for legislation to save our commerce as well as 
our manufactures from utter ruin l)y increasing the 
Tariff and prohibiting the sale by auction of im- 
ported fabrics. They say : — 

MEMORIAL OF NBW YORK MERCHANTS. 

Your memorialists, witnessing the sinking condition of 
the commercial interest of our country, have, upon investi- 
gating the causes, been led to the full conviction that noth- 
ing short of the protecting arm of the Government can 
rescue it from that ruin to which it is rapidly approaching. 

That, since the peace in Europe, the interdiction of Brit- 
ish manufiactures on the European continent, conspiring 
with other causes which we shall notice, which has not 
only occasioned our markets to be glutted to an alarming 
degree, but has diverted trade from its best and accustomed 
channels, and. given it a direction which, if pursued, must 
inevitably result in the ruin of the mercanHU establishments 
of our country. 

Sympathy and patriotism combine to induce us, while 
on this subject, to speak also on behalf of the manufactur- 
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ing inlMreBtfl of the nation. The same causes which are 
operating the destruction of our commercial prosperity are 
fiust precipitating our manufacturing brethren into the abyss 
of ruin. The fate of the one is necessarily involved in that 
of the other, and the destiny of the nation inseparably 
interwoven with the welfare of both. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF MR. GREELEY. 

My father migrated from New Hampshire to Ver- 
mont in January, 1821; and I remained a resident of 
the latter State for the next decade, or from my tenth 
to my twentieth year. During that term, though 
hiring and working for wages were common in Ver- 
mont as elsewhere, I am confident that not one dollar 
in twenty there earned as wages or paid for farm pro- 
duce was paid in money. Grain, orders in some 
" store," etc., etc., were the universal media of pay- 
ment; very little money was seen or circulated, and 
that little mainly in connection with the " lumbering 
husiness," — ^that is, the cutting, sawing into boards, 
and drawing or rafting away of the scattering pines 
still hidden in clefts of the mountains or in morasses 
hardly more accessible; no one expected to be paid 
in money for work, or grain, or meat, unless such 
payment was expressly stipulated; and, when I was 
apprenticed to the printing trade in 1826 it was pre- 
scribed in writing that I was to be allowed my board 
and forty dollars per annum, payable in clothing or 
store goods. Such was, even yet, the usage, though 
money, since the passage of the Tariff of 1824, was 
not 80 lamentably scarce as it had been. Barter was 
still the general rule, as it has long since been for 
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years in the payment of mechanics in very consider- 
able and growing cities of this State. 

EFFECT OF A DRAIN OF SPECIE TO PAY FOR CHEAP FOR- 
EIGN GOODS UNDER A LOW TARIFF. 

Now, I cannot state the precise extent to which the 
country had been drained of its specie by the exces- 
sive importations of 1815-24; but I know that our 
export of the precious metals within that term left 
us considerably more than half the amount we pos- 
sessed at the close of the war. And, before a quarter 
of our specie had gone — when it was simply realized 
that it was going— all the channels of circulation 
seemed to have been suddenly frozen. The few who 
had money hoarded and clung to it; the many who 
needed sought it anxiously, but in vain. Many 
banks failed or were wound up; taxes, though low, 
were paid with diflBculty; those who sold out to mi- 
grate westward, and must have some money for trav- 
eling expenses, parted with lands, cattle, implements, 
crops, furniture, etc., at very low prices. I remember 
seeing a bale of hops sold at auction by a sheriff in 
New Hampshire (1820) at one cent and a sixteenth 
per pound — less than $25 per ton. I judge that 
more New England families were reduced from com- 
fort to want in the years 1817-20 than in the next 
half-century. 

A FUNDAMENTAL ERROR. 

This, then, I hold a fundamental error of the econ- 
omists in question : They assume that, if half the 
money in a country leaves it in payment for goods 
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imported, the residue will perform the function pre- 
viously devolved on the whole, save only that there 
will be a general reduction of prices ; I, on the con- 
trary, insist, and appeal to the experience of man- 
kind to sustain me, that in such case the remainder, 
so far from subserving the end formerly answered by 
the larger volume of currency, will not even subserve 
half of it, for it will all but cease to circulate at all. 
Money may continue to be, in some vague sense, a 
measure of value ; but it will cease to be usually 
proffered and received in payments for labor, for 
produce, or for almost any form of commodity. In 
its absence, the people will quite generally be driven 
back to barter — a discouragement of industry, and a 
long stride on the downward road to barbarism. 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT ? 

How would our working men like this — to have 
half their employment destroyed ; to work for 
reduced wages and take pay in " truck, trade -and- 
dicker," instead of in the cash they are now 
accustomed to? Think a little and answer for 
vourselves. 

t/ 

AN INCIDIOUS FREE TRADE SCHEME. 

While I write, a report comes of a great " Tariff 
Reduction" meeting in New York. It asks re- 
vision and reduction of the tariff on " raw ma- 
terial" in the interest of manufacturers. This is a 
cute hypocritical dodge ; and the names of the old 
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bourbon Democrat and free traders are the ass's 
ears that stick far through the lion skin, showing 
the real beast within. 

These men are — nine-tenths of them, at least — 
free traders, tariff for revenue only, enemies of the 
principle of protection. They have for years la- 
bored to break it down by arguing that it robbed 
the farmer and commercial classes in the interest 
of the manufacturers. It has despaired of ever 
getting a majority by that argument. So to add 
a few more to, if possible, make up the majority, 
it now appeals to the cupidity of manufacturers 
against the home producer of raw material. This 
is only an attempt to get the thin edge of the 
free trade wedge in a new crack. It^s a base sub- 
terfuge. It ignores the fact that the first great ob- 
ject of protection is to make a home market for 
our raw material which can never find one abroad. 
niig scheme of the " tariff reformers " would be 
granting manufacturers advantages at the expense 
of original home producers. We will see whether 
there are enough gudgeons in the country to be 
fooled by it. 

RULED BY A MINORITY. 

Our National legislation to-day is controlled by 
a minority, or by the representatives of a minority 
of less than one-tenth of the voters, and repre- 
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senting less than one-tifteenth of its capital. The 
party in the majority rules the country we say. 
But the majority in the party rules the party. 
And when the Democratic caucus of the National 
House of Representatives meets to decide the po- 
sition the party shall take in Congress on any 
measure, a majority of that caucus (which decides, 
which rules the party) is composed of the representa- 
tives of the Southern States, where half the voters 
are not allowed to vote, and arc men who know 
nothing about, and care nothing about, the great 
commercial needs of the industries and people of 
the North. And we sail along in blissful content, 
thinking passively, now and then, about the bless- 
ings'of free institutions where the majority rules, 
while we are being ruled and bull-dozed by a 
minority every day. Fussing among ourselves, like 
children, about labor and temperance and tariff, 
oblivious of the fact that our divisions and bicker- 
ings commits the settlement of all these questions 
to a minority that loves to laugh at our foolish- 
ness. 



OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

tt ought not to be, but it is necessary even yet 
to engage in a defense of the Republican financial 
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system created out of the necessities of the war 
and approved by experience in every emergency 
since its adoption. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

" The National Banking system is an infamous 
monopoly : 5-20 bonds, under the law creating 
them, were payable in greenbacks — the provision 
was repealed and they were paid in coin on the 
demand of bondholders and at the unjust expense 
of the government and people; United States 
bonds' are exempt from taxation and bondholders 
exempt from their share of the public burdens ; 
the public lands have been wantonly given away 
to corporations when they should have been 
reserved for settlement ; protective tariflF is rob- 
bery ;^' we have these charges against the Repub- 
lican party repeated every day. 

They are a few of the old chestnuts always 
trotted out as evidence against the legislation of 
the Republican party. They have been answered 
hundreds of times. It ought not to be, I have 
said, but it is necessary to answer them again. 
I want to do it so plainly and completely that no 
citizen of Milwaukee, who can be induced to spend 
a half hour reading what I write, can ever be de- 
ceived on these points again. 
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THEY ARE THE STAPLES. 

The points mentioned above have been the 
staples of the opposition for twenty years and still 
are. Mr. Schilling brought them out in the recent 
joint debate, and condemned them all in the 
strongest terms. At the same time he praised the 
early history and patriotism of the Republican 
party, to which he belonged, and was proud of it, 
he said, up till the year 1871. He cast his first 
presidential vote for Abraham Lincoln, he told us, 
and considered him the wisest and greatest man 
that ever lived ; and he was scarcely less eulo- 
gistic of Mr. Chase. 

TOO THIN. 

When his attention was called to the fact that 
all of these policies that he now objects to, were 
adopted during the first ten years of the party^s 
power, and while he was a member of the party, 
and says he is proud that he was ; and that they 
not only had the approval, but were the result of 
the direct and persistent influence of Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Chase and all their distinguished associates, 
he says all good men are liable to be deceived, 
and Mr. Lincoln was deceived by somebody when 
he gave his influence so decidedly in favor of the 
National banking system. Isn't that pretty thin ? 
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THE FACTS — THEN JUDGE FOR Y0URSELVB6. 

Now, let me give you the facts, and then think 
for yourselves. 

First as to the National banks : when Mr. Lincoln 
became president and Salmon P. Chase Secretary 
of the Treasury, they found a war on their hands 
and the treasury empty, and the financial system of 
the country utterly inadequate to meet the neces- 
sities of the emergency. The old state bank sys- 
tem furnished no uniform currency, and the law 
forbid the government collecting or paying any- 
thing but coin — a terse comment in itself, and of 
4:heir own. making, on the Democratic paper money 
system. 

During the first summer of the war the banks 
of New England, New York and Philadelphia 
loaned the government so much of their coin that 
they were compelled to suspend payment of their 
own notes, and when Congress met, December, 
1861, the treasury was empty; the army far in 
arrears for its pay and suffering for supplies that 
the government could not furnish, for- it had no 
means wherewith to pay for them. 

A BIT OF HISTORY. 

Mr. Chase, in his first annual report, and Mr , 
Lincoln, in his first annualjmessage, urged th^ 
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passage of a National Banking law, similar to the 
one we now have. Now, however well this fact is 
known to some people, if I were to leave it unsup- 
ported by proof, some other people would say it is 
only a false assertion "of the agent of the banks." 
It becomes necessary, therefore, for me to length- 
en this address by quotations in support of the 
statements just made. 

Mr. Spaulding, in his financial history of the 
war (page 7), says : 

''The banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
had, during the summer and fall of 1861, loaned to 
the government very nearly the sum of $150,000,000 
in gold, which had so exhausted their resources that 
it was very difficult for many of them to pay the last 
installments due on the last loan of $50,000,000. 
These banks, at the commencement of the war, pos- 
sessed a large part of the available gold in the coun- 
try, but in paying over to the treasury the gold on 
these loans, and in the disbursements of the same to 
sustain the army and navy, it became so scattered, 
that it could not, to any available extent, be re-loaned 
to the government, nor could it any longer be made 
available as a reserve for the banks. The banks were 
consequently in great danger of suspending specie 
payments at the time Congress assembled at its regu- 
lar session in December of that year." 

The loans referred to were made under author- 
ity granted the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
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extra session of Congress, which met at the call of 
the President Julv 4th, 1861. 

MR. chase's first REPORT TO CONGRESS, DEC, 1861. 

Mr. Chase, in his annual report to Congress, 
presented, at great length and with great candor, 
the difficulties that beset the Treasury, and con- 
sidered the plans proposed to meet them : 

'^Flrst. United States. Second. The notes of bank- 
ing associations, secured by a pledge of United States 
bonds." 

The arguments in which he shows the dangers 
of the United States note (greenback) currency, 
and the advantage of National banks, are com- 
plete and unanswerable. I can give but the 
briefest extracts. Of the greenback plan, after an 
exhaustive examination, he says : 

"The Secretary contents himself with observing 
that, in his judgment, the possible disasters so far 
outweigh the probable benefits of the plan, that he 
feels constrained to forbear recommending it." 

Of the bank plan, he says : 

*'The Secretary entertains the opinion that, if a 
credit circulation in any form be desirable, it is most 
desirable in this. The notes thus issued and secured 
would, in his judgment, form the safest currency this 
country has ever enjoyed." 
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WHERE THE OPPOSITION CAME FROM. 

Mr. Lincoln concurred and urged the same 
views in his annual message. A bank bill was 
prepared, but could not be passed, and the note 
(greenback) currency was resorted to as " a tempo- 
rary expedient." The opposition to the National 
banking scheme was almost wholly from the 
banks of the East, and the representatives of their 
districts in Congress. Now we are told it was a 
conspiracy of their's that secured the law. It's 
sickening to have to go over and disprove the dis- 
graceful lying or superlative ignorance that char- 
acterizes the statements made about these finan- 
cial laws of the government, by which our work- 
ingmen are bedeviled and deluded into consider- 
ing the government a conspiracy for their oppres- 
sion, but it has to be done. 

chase's SECOND REPORT, DECEMBER, 186'^. 

When Congress met in December, 1862, the 
country was again in sore straits ; $300,000,000 of 
greenbacks had been issued arid were greatly 
depreciated. Mr. Chase returRed to the subject of 
a National banking system after nearly two years 
of the war's experience, during which he had 
given financial problems his profoundest study ; 
and said : 
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A circulation ftimished by the government, but 
issued by banking asaociations, organized under a 
j?eneral act of Congress, is to be preferred to either 
[Ji\ited States notes or notes of state banking corpora- 
tions. Such a circulation, uniform in general char- 
acteristics, juid amply secured as to prompt converti- 
bility, by National bonds deposited in the treasury, 
would unite more elements of soundness and utility 
than can be combined in anv other. 

MR. Lincoln's endorsement .vnp spe(;ial message. 

Mr. Lincoln again endorsed these views in his 
annual message, and on the 1 7th of February, 
1863, sent a special message to Congress in which 
he depreciited further issues of greenbacks, which 
lie says if continued '' must produce disastrous 
consequences." Ho concludes this message as fol- 
lows: 

In order to raise money by loans most easily and 
cheaply, it is clearly necessary to give every possible 
support to the public credit. To that end a uniform 
currency, in which taxes, subscriptions and loans, 
and all other ordinary public dues, as well as all pri- 
vate dues may be paid, is almost, if not quite, indis- 
pensable. Such a currency can be furnished by 
banking associations, organized under a general act 
of Congress, as suggested in my message at the begin- 
ning of the present session. The security of this cir- 
. culation, by the pledge of the United States bonds, as 
therein suggested, would still further facilitate loans 
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by increasing the present and causing a future de- 
mand for such bonds. 

In view of the actual financial embarrassments of 
the Government, and of the greater embarrassments 
sure to come, if the necessary means of relief be not 
afforded, I feel that I should not perform my duty 
by a simple announcement of my approval of the 
joint resolution, which proposes relief only by in- 
creasing circulation, without expressing my earnest 
desire that measures, such in substance as those I 
have just referred to, may receive the early sanction 
of Congress. By such measures, in my opinion, will 
payment be most certainly secured, not only to the 
army and navy, but to all honest creditors of the 
Government, and satisfactory provision made for fu- 
ture demands on the Treasury. 

January 17, 1863. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



ARE YOU BEING DECEIVED ? 

Now, you workingmen, who have not time and 
opportunity to hunt out all these old musty 
records, and who have forgotten much of the his- 
tory of twenty-five years ago — many of you were 
mere children then — are you not being deceived 
when you are told the government is managed by a 
conspiracy, and the National bank law is pointed 
to as evidence and denounced as an "infa- 
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iiious monopoly?" Did Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Chase want to fasten an " infamous monopoly ** 
on the American people ? * Or were they the dupes 
of those who did ? These facts are kept back in 
the harangues you hear against banks and other 
corporations. Does Mr. Schilling and other speak- 
ers who address you know these facts of history 
and keep them from you in discussing these 
measures ? If they do they are not dealing candidly 
with you — not telling the whole truth. If they 
don^t know these facts, then they are not the well 
posted men they claim to be, and ought to be, to 
make them safe public teachers to be followed. 
Do not, I beseech you, be deceived any longer, 
whether it is by ignorance or design. It is an 
easy matter to read this little pamphlet — ^any of 
you can do it in a» evening — then it is easy to have 
its statements verified or disproved, as the facts 
must do one or the other, and the facts are easily 
obtainable. If Mr. Schilling and other speakers 
are misleading you, either purposely or because 
they are deceived or uninformed themselves, you 
are doing yourself great harm, and your govern- 
ment great injustice, by following their lead. 

ONE OBJECTION CONSIDERED. 

I cannot enter on an elucidation of the National 
Bank Act, the bare text of which is longer thaii. 
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this whole address. But the one great charge that 
the banks are monopoHes and get double interest, 
deserves a passing notice. They are not monopo- 
lies. There are over two thousand National 
banks competing with one another, and with all 
the State and private banks, for business. Any 
five or more persons, who can raise $50,000, can 
form a National bank, and the stock of any exist- 
ing bank can be bought by anybody at its market 
value. It isn't good nonsense to talk about 
monopoly under such conditions. 

THE DOUBLE INTEREST. 

The banks draw interest on their bonds depos- 
ited to secure circulation, and also on the currency 
secured by the bonds when they loan it. This is 
the basis of the double interest charge. If banking 
were like bond and mortgage loans, with no cur- 
rent expenses and no losses to provide for, there 
would be some force in the double interest charge. 
But banks conduct a daily business and have 
heavy expenses to meet — rents, insurance, salaries 
of officers and clerks, taxes, books, stationery, 
postage and many other incidentals. All this as 
well as losses — bad debts — come out of the 
double interest, and far more than absorb the 
bond interest every year. 
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THE GREAT BURDEN. 

In 1878 I was preeent at a State Greenback 
Convention at Grand Rapids, Michigan. A spe- 
cial object of the Greenback party of that State 
that year was to wipe out the national banks, be- 
cause the double interest was expensive and bur- 
densome. While they were discussing the " infa- 
mous outrage," I made a calculation of what 
the interest on bank bonds cost each of us that 
year. The banks received about $19,000,000 in 
interest on bonds, and paid about $17,500,000 in 
taxes, leaving them two and a half million dollars, 
not speaking of what they had lost by bad debts 
during the year — charge that up to the other inter- 
est account. Well, the awful burden was about 
Si cents for every man, woman and child in the 
country. Then I calculated that on an average it 
would cost the delegates who attended that con- 
vention at least $15 each to do so, besides their loss 
of time. Now, if thev had staid at home and 
attended to their work and set aside that $15 to 
pay their National bank double interest burden, it 
would have paid it for four hundred and fifty 
years. 

LINCOLN AND CHASK AGAIN. 

Wouldn't it be well when a piece of legislative 
work comes to you as the handiwork of two sucb 
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lawyers and patriots as Lincoln and Chase, to as- 
sume that it is more liable to be good than bad, 
and examine it carefully before you condemn it ? 
What improvements can be made in our banking 
system, remains to be seen. So far, it has proved 
the best ever invented for the protection of the 
people. But it would require a volume, not a 
pamphlet, to explain its provisions, safe-guards 
and perfections, in comparison with all others. 



BONDS NOT TAXED. 

Another argument hurled at laboring men per- 
j)etually is that United States bonds are not taxed 
^nd this is treated as conclusive evidence of Re- 
j)ublican corruption and government perfidy. 

Now the facts are, no political party, no Congress, 
is responsible for this. The Supreme Court decided 
years and years ago that any tax, by any author- 
ity, on any form of United States debt, is uncon- 
stitutional and cannot be collected. Mr. Schilling 
don't tell you that when he denounces the untaxed 
iDonds, and charges it up to the Republican party 
or to Congress. 

It is well known that a law of Congress, if it 
made one, to tax bonds, would be of no more force 
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than a resolution for the same purpose by a base 
ball club. And here again I must press on you 
that if Mr. Schilling and other speakers who use 
such arguments, don't know the real law of the 
matter, they are not safe teachers and guides for 
you to follow. If they do know the truth and 
keep it back they must have some reason for thus 
deceiving you. " I speak as unto wise men ; judge 
ye what I say." But lest you should not believe 
me I will be obliged to give the authority on this 
point also ; and it's well worth your careful pe- 
rusal. 

TRYING TO TAX GREENBACKS. 

An attempt was made by the Legislature of the 
State of New York to tax greenbacks. It was 
argued that they are money, and liable to taxa- 
tion the same as coin money ; but the court 
decided they were not money, 'but obligations to 
pay money. It was argued that the laws author- 
izing the first two issues did not claim exemption 
from taxation, and that, therefore, they could be 
and ought to be taxed, even if the third issue be 
held exempt, as the law under which it was made 
specifically provided for exemption. But the 
court decided that all United States notes were 
exempt from State or municipal taxation. 
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CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 

The attempt to tax "certificates of indebted- 
ness " is, perhaps, more directly in point. It was 
admitted by counsel (the distinguished Charles 
O'Connor) in the argument, that United States 
bonds given for money borrowed are exempt 
from taxation by the Constitution of the United 
States. But he contended that such exemption 
could not be claimed for certificates of indebted- 
ness given for supplies. He said : 

" Congress has power given it in the Constitution 
to ^ borrow money,' and this power must be pro- 
tected; but Congress has no power given to ' buy on 
credit,' and if it has done so, such evidence of debt 
as have been issued are not exempt by the Constitu- 
tional principle exempting bonds, and, as the stat- 
utes authorizing them do not claim exemption, they 
are liable to taxation and ought to be taxed." 

DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

Such, in brief, was the argument ; but the court 
decided — (Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice, deliv- 
ered the decision) : 

"No one aflSrms that the power of the government 
t>o borrow, or the action of the government in borrow- 
ing, is subject to taxation by the States. There are 
tiViose, however, who assert that they may tax the 
i indebtedness of the government when it assumes the 
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form of obligations held by individuals, and ao 
becomes, in a certain sense, private property. 

" This court has constantly held otherwise. Forty 
years ago, in the case of Weston vs. Ihe OUy of (Marles- 
touy this court, speaking tlirough Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, said: 'The American people have conferred 
the power of borrowing money upon their govern- 
ment, and, by making that government supreme, 
have shielded its action in the exercise of that power 
from the action of local governments. The grant of 
the power is incompatible with a restraining or con- 
trolling power, and the declaration of supremacy is a 
declaration that no such restraining or controlling 
power shall be exercised. * * * * j^^ 
right to tax the contract to any extent, when made, 
must operate on the power to borrow, before it is 
exercised, and have a sensible influence on the con- 
tract. * * ♦ * A tax on government 
stock is thought, by this Court, to be a tax on the 
contract — a tax on the power of the United States to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States, 
and, consequently, repugnant to the Constitution.' " 
— (Second Wheaton Supreme Court Reports, page 
467.) 

And Judge Gljase concludes : 

*' Nothing need be added to this, except to say 
that, in no case decided since, have these proposi- 
tions been retracted or qualified." 

Then, alluding to the argument in favor of a 
(listiuctioii Ix'tween obligations given for nionev 
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with which to buy supplies, and certificates of 
debt given directly for supplies, he says : 

" The argument was ingenious, but failed to con- 
vince US that such a distinction can be maintained. 
* * * * Or that such certificates are not as 
much beyond control and limitation by the States, 
through taxation, as bonds or obligations issued for 
loans of money. The principle of exemption is, that 
the State cannot control the National Government 
within the sphere of its Constitutional powers — for 
there it is supreme — ^and cannot tax its obligations 
for payment of money issued for purposes within 
that range of powers, because such taxation neces- 
sarily implies the assertion of the right to exercise 
such coatrol. The certificates of indebtedness in the 
case before us are completely within the protection 
of this principle." — (7 Wallace Supreme Court Re- 
ports, pages 24 and 25.) 

ABSURDITY OF A TAX ON UNITED STATES BONDS. 

All this is very plain and reasonable. If 
TJnited States bonds were liable to taxation, it 
"would be in the power of any State to place so 
liigh a tax upon them as would prevent their sale 
"within its limits, and thus defeat the object of the 
XJnited States in issuing such bonds. And no one 
A^ould buy such bonds, except at such a discount 
would cover the risk of future taxation, if 
►ither Congress or State Legislatures might tax 
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them after their issue. It is a sad evidence ozi 
either reckless demagogism or gross ignorance, to 
see such a well-established and necessary prin- 
ciple of the general government denounced as gu 
venal measure, adopted by a recent Congress^ 
through bribery and corruption. Such charges, 
continually harped on, tend to destroy respect for 
all government, to demoralize society, and to pre- 
pare the way for insurrection and violence. 

Who would buy bonds bearing three or four per 
cent., if they were liable to a tax of two or three 
per cent.? Nobody. The fact is, the low rate of 
interest paid by the government, as compared with 
that paid by states, corporations and individuals, 
is equivalent to taking the tax out in advance and 
is the most economical possible way of levying and 
collecting the tax. No bond misses this form of 
taxation while millions of them would be concealed 
and go untaxed if the interest was higher and 
taxation allowed. 



5-20 BONDS. 

WERE THEY EVER BY LAW PAYABLE IN GREENBACKS ? 

Perhaps no piece of sophistry invented during 
the last twenty years to slander the government 
and the Republican party, has done sq much mis- 
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chief, or seems so hard to kill, as the statement 
that 5-20 bonds, under the law payable in green- 
backs, were paid in gold — a great injustice to the 
government, it is claimed. It was started by Geo 
H. Pendleton nearly twenty years ago and it keeps 
going yet. It was trotted out by Senator Beck 
last winter with as much gusto as if it had never 
been disproved : and Mr. Schilling, with great con- 
fidence, the other night, asked many of you to 
look at the greenback and see if it don't say, " this 
note is lawful money and legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt." Of course that's 
on the back of every greenback ; but are bonds 
payable upon what's on their own face, and in the 
law authorizing their issue, or upon what's on 
the back of some other piece of paper? 

THE HARD PACTS AGAIN. 

The 5-20 bonds were issued bv law, and 
tlieir payment was provided for by direct law, 
not to be settled or changed by what appears on 
tlie back of a greenback. The law under which 
5—20 bonds were issued, provided for a fund of 
ooin, and declared it should " be set aside as a 
special fund and shall be applied as follows : 

^^Firsi, To the payment in coin of the interest 
oi:i the bonds and notes of the United States. 
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'' Second. To the purchase or payment of one 
peroentum of the entire debt of the United States, 
to be made within each fiscal year, after the first 
day of January, 1862." 

So, if 5-20 bonds were any part of the " entire 
public debt " it seems to have been the intention 
of the law to pay them in coin. 

But the question was authoritatively settled 
l)efore a bond — or but few of them — were sold. 
The Treasury was asked for its official decision on 
that point, and Mr. Chase decided and caused to 
be advertised as his decision as follows : 

" All coupon and registered bonds forming a part 
of the permanent loan of the United States, toiU be 
redeemed in gold. The 5-20 sixes being redeemable at 
any time within twenty years, after lapse of five 
years, belong to the permanent loan, and so also do 
the twenty year sixes, of July 17, 1861." 

Decision of August 5, 1863. 

PLAIN DECEPTION. 

Now here is either gross ignorance or plain 
deception. In discussing how 5-20 bonds were to 
be paid, instead of reading you the direct law that 
provided for their payment, and the Treasury's 
official decision construing that law, and forming 
the contract with purchasers of bonds, Mr. Schil- 
ling read you the back of a greenback, that has 
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no more to do with the matter than a last cen- 
tury's stud-horse bill. Is that dealing honestly 
with the workingmen — is it dealing fairly with 
the question ? 

A BIT OF HISTORY AND SENSE. 

Here is the whole matter, and so plain that 
" the way-faring man though a fool need not err 
therein." The 5-20 bonds were a permanent or 
long loan. The government reserved twenty 
years to pay them in, expecting to refund them 
into even longer bonds (which has since been 
done) at a lower rate of interest and, to make a 
better market, promised the annual interest in 
coin. The greenbacks, under the original law 
that created both (the legal tender act of February 
25th, 1862), instead of being intended to pay the 
bonds, were themselves fundable into these same 
interest bearing coin bonds, on demand. The 
bonds were called " permanent loan" by Mr. Chase. 
The greenbacks were called *' temporary" by 
everybody. 

The 5-20 bonds during the entire discussion of 

the bill were spoken of as " coin bonds." Thad. 

Stevens said then : " Payable in gold in twenty 

years." And again : " Secured at the end of twenty 

jears, to be paid in coin." Again, he calls them : 

"The good hard money bonds of the nation." 
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And still again : "Specie paying bonds in twenty 
years." It don't affect the force of this argument 
at all to say that in 1868, six years after the bonds 
were issued and sold, Mr. Stevens was one of the 
few Republicans who were captured by the 
" Pendleton theory," — one of the ones who thought 
the people so dishonest that it was necessary to 
cater to this dishonest and silly proposition in 
order to hold their votes. The fact is, greenbacks, 
were issued as a temporary expedient, intended to 
be paid off and discharged as soon as the war was 
over — mustered out just as the soldiers were. The 
bonds had twenty years to run ; the greenbacks 
were due every day — they were a " forced loan;" a 
" demand debt;" and when issued were intended 
to be the first part of the debt paid, lopg 
before the bonds would be reached or touched. I 
will defy the world to find a sentence in the 
debates on the bill ; or a decision of the Treasury- 
Department or of any court, that does not sustain 
this construction of the law. It is most shameful 
that our people should be deceived and have their 
minds influenced against the government by such 
baseless falsehood as is contained in this old 
charge. 

I might pile up arguments to almost any extent 
showing the utter fallacy of this old charge, but 
it IS not necessary, I think, to say more — ^you can 
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all follow it up exhaustively if you care to know 
the truth. 

LAWS AND DECISIONS. 

Laws have to be construed. If not, there would 
be no work for lawyers and no use for Courts. 

If any of you had a dispute with a neighbor 
about the value of a calf, or a dog, and you 
couldn^t settle it yourselves you wouldn't trust your 
own knowledge and construction of the law: you 
would go to a lawyer — a man who has been edu- 
cated in the law and makes it the business of his 
life to study it. You wouldn't go to Mr. Schil- 
ling either, about this simple matter, but to a man 
who knows the decisions and applications of the 
law by the Courts ; and you are wise and sensible 
to do so. But about these great and complex sys- 
tems of law, creating and governing the finances 
of a nation — creating corporations, making 
terms and disposing of millions of acres of pub- 
lic lands — about all tliese yov!ll take the assertion and 
construction of a man you wouldn't trust, wonldnU 
Udnk of trusting to his knowledge of law, where 
your interest was involved in a dispute to the 
amount of ten or twenty dollars ; oh, what folly 
this is ! 

And so I might take up every objection to our 
i5nancial policy, and show that they are all but 
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sophistry and slander : and I might take up the 
laws one by one, and show their excellence and 
superiority to anything of the kind in any country, 
or ever before in this country. But this is only 
intended to indicate and suggest a course of in- 
vestigation which will lead you " into all truth," 
on these subjects, if you will only follow it up. 



THE CORPORATION QUESTION. 

It is charged that the Republican party is the 
friend of corporations, and, of course assumed^ that 
corporations are the enemies of labor. 

The whole charge and all that it intends to 
mean is false. The Republican party has never 
fostered any corporation that can be shown to be 
the enemy of working men or that oppresses or 
wrongs them. Nor are corporations themselves 
the enemies of labor. It is not their interest to 
be so. Demagogues may pander to this silly 
clamor if they choose — not I. The great out- 
cry against corporations comes loudest from the 
direction of blackmailers who want to bleed them. 

JUDGE DRUMMOND ON CORPORATION BRIBERY. 

I heard Judge Drummond say two or three 
years ago, that thirty years on the bench had 
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given him a great deal to do with corporations 
and chargeis against them, and that it was his 
opinion, that corporations don't attempt to 
brite men once to do wrong, for every ten times 
they are compelled to pay them to do right. 
Tliat is : you send men to city councils and state 
legislatures, and some corporation needs and 
oaght to have legislation, unjust to no one ; but 
blackmailers won't grant it without being paid. 
Th.e property and interests of the company may 
be suflFering, and there is no way to get the needed 
^elief but to buy it. If you have sent merchan- 
dise to your city council or state legislature instead 
of honest men, remember that merchandise is 
always for sale. I can find you ten well authen- 
ticated cases of this kind for every one you can 
find, and (furnish the proof), where corporations 
have carried an oppressive or unjust point by 
bribery. It's notorious that a large class of peo- 
ple who seem to aim to deal with reasonable 
honesty toward all others, are always ready to take 
any advantage of a railroad company or of the 
government. They seem to think even stealing 
from them, is no crime. 
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THE LAND GRANT QUESTION. 

The greatest howl, however, is on the land 
grant question. Let us look at it. 

The land grants to promote the construction of 
railroads, didn't take a dollar off any working 
man ; for the land didn't belong to them. They 
did place valuable opportunities within the reach 
of laboring men, for they caused hundreds of 
millions of dollars to be expended for labor that 
otherwise would not have been expended ; and in 
connection with the homestead laws brought 
farms and hom^s with ready markets, within the 
reach of all who would go and take them. No 
government ever adopted a wiser or more benefi- 
cent policy than our homestead and railroad 
land grant policy combined. The one is the com- 
plement of the other. Without the railroads, the 
homestead laws would have been almost a dead 
letter: without the land grants the roads that 
made the homestead laws practicable, could not 
have been built. 

PRINCIPLES vs. DETAILS. 

As to the general features of these two policies 
in combination, there can be no rational dispute 
among intelligent and honest men. Whatever 
dispute can exist must be about details — ^not about 
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principles. The railroads, I have said, could not 
have been built in advance of population, thus 
making settlement easy and cheap and land valua- 
ble, except by the inducement of the grants. The 
only question would seem to be whether the gov- 
ernment did not give the companies too much 
land ; and that is a question of diflFerence of opin- 
ion — ^it will never be settled. It's an idle specu- 
lation. But did the government and people get 
an equivalent for what they gave ? is the ques- 
tion ; who can doubt that they did ? The lands, 
as they lay, were not worth anything to anybody, 
and practically never would have been without 
^^Iroads. But suppose they were worth govern- 
ment price, $1.25 per acre, and the government 
8a. ve half of them to secure railroads across them, 

• 

^s not the value of the other half doubled? 
W^ould you not, any of you, rather pay $2.50 per 
^^i*€ for land convenient to railroad transportation, 
tnan to pay $1.25, or even get it for nothing, out of 
^^a.ch of such transportation? Certainly you 
^ould. But the government, by its combined 
^a.i]road and homestead policy, gives you the 
'^a^nsportation, and the land for nothing at the 
^nae time, if you choose to go and take advan- 
*'^ee of it. Hundreds of thousands have taken 
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advantage of it and are to-day reaping the re- 
wards. 

THE HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY. 

Could anything be more absurd or more con- 
temptible than the harangues on this subject to 
workingmen, who only want work and wages, to 
convince them that a policy that created a de- 
mand for hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of labor in construction, and then provided per- 
manent places for thousands of men in operating 
the roads, has been an injury to and a robbery of 
labor ? It is strange that laboring men will bear 
with such nonsense. They would certainly be 
excusable if they would carry the man tenderly 
out on a rail and duck him gently in a goose 
pond, who insults their intelligence with such mis- 
erable stuflF. 

THE PURE DAYS. 

But whether all these policies were and are right 
or wrong, they are of no recent origin. Every 
one of them was among the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Republican party in its early and 
pure days, when, according to Mr. Schilling's own 
proud statement, it was the best and purest party 
in the world, managed and controlled by the 
greatest, wisest and purest men. Yes, every one 
of these great policies was fundamental in the 
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pure days when Lincoln and Chase, Sumner, Sew- 
ard, Henry Wilson and Ben. Wade were alive, and 
adopted mainly through their influence ; and while 
Curtin, Gary, Hoadly, Doolittle and even Schilling 
himself were members of the party. " 'Tis a 
foul bird that dirties its own nest ! " And that's 
what Schilling does when he denounces the poli- 
cies accepted, and laws enacted by the party, while 
^ was one of its loudest advocates within the 
circle of his influence. 



SOME RAILROAD ADVANTAGES AND 

FIGURES. 

It used to take six months to go to California 
^^i<i cost a great deal. Now you can go from the 
™^souri river in four days for $75, regular fare ; 
^^^ there have been times when you could go, 
^^^er the influence of active railroad competition, 
^^^ $15. When there was only one line — and 
there would be only one yet if the others had been 
PVen no lands — ^it cost $150 or more. This is 
^^^€tt competition does, and it is the only thing 
^hati will or can, permanantly cheapen commodi- 
ties or service in any line of business. 

^or the sake of throwing a little light on the 
^^^stion whether railroads are growing more and 
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more oppressive, and on the relative advantages of 
working men now and twenty-five years ago, I 
asked the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company for a comparative statement of wages paid 
now and twenty-five years ago; also for average 
revenue received by the company, per passenger 
and ton of freight per mile for the same periods. 
Here is the company's answer, taken fix)m its pay 
rolls and books : 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE &ST. PAUL R'Y CO.^ 

General Auditing Department. y 

Milwaukee, Wis., October 13, 1886. j 

JAMES P. WHALING, General Auditor. 
W. N. D. WINN£,A8A't General Auditor. 

Thomas M, Nichol, MUioaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sir : — In reply to your request of the 9th inst., 
the following is a comparative statement of wages 
paid employes of this Company in 1860-61 and in 
1886, also average revenue received per passenger and 
ton of freight per mile for the same periods. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WAGES PAID BY 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R' Y CO. 

Before the War. 





1860-61. 


1886. 


Conductors, Pass., per Mo 


165.00 


$100.00 


Freight, " 


50.00 


75.00 


Baggagemen, " 


35.00 


50.00 


Brakemen, ** 


35.00 


45.00 


Section Foremen, '' 


30.00 


45.00 
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Before the War. 


- 


1860-61. 1886. 


Switchmen, per Mo 


36.00 50.00 


Engineers, per Day 


2.25® 2.50 2.50® 3.70 


Firemen, ** 


1 .181 2.20® 2.40 


Wipers, *' 


1.00 1.25 


Section Laborers, ** 


80 1.25 


Blacksmiths, '' 


1.25® 2.00 1.80® 3*.25 


Car Smiths, " 


1.12} 1.35® 1.60 


Machinists, *' 


1.50® 2.25 1.50® 2.90 


Boilermakers, " 


1.25® 2.50 1.65® 3.20 


Carpenters, " 


1.50® 1.62} 1.60® 2.37} 


Warehousemen, ** 


1.00 1.40 



PASSENGBR AND FREIGHT RATBS FOR THE SAME YEARS. 

1865. 1885 

Average rate per ton per mile 4^Ac. l^c. 

" " " Passenger per mile 3x%c. 23fJfiiC. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. WHALING, Gen'l Auditor. 

Mr. Hughitt informs me that the same facts 
appear from the statistics of the Chicago & North- 
western Company, and I am sure they do from 
those of every company in the country. Now 
take this increase of wages in connection with the 
reduced cost of living, and say if times are better 
or worse for laboring men. 
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COST OF LIVING. 

COMPARATIVE COST OF STAPLE ARTICLES OF LIVING 

IN 1886 AND 1860. 

The following table showing wholesale prices of 
the articles named, this year and in 1860, is 
taken from the commercial reports of these years. 
There is, of course, a corresponding difference in 
retail prices, and about the same per cent, of dif- 
ference in all other articles of general con- 
sumption. 

SENTINEL OFFICE, ) 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 15, 1886. J 

Tho8. M. Mchd, Milwaukee, 

Dear Sir : As per your verbal request I copy the 

wholesale prices of tiie articles you named from the 

Commercial Reports of the years named — 1860 and 

1886. 

WHOLESALE PBIGBS. 

1886. 1860. 

Flour, per bbl .$2.00@|4.40 $3.00@$5.00 

Hogs, per 100 lbs. 3.50® 4.00 5.50@ 6.00 

Cattle, " 2.00® 4.50 2.50® 3.00 

Sheep, " 2.00® 3.25 3.00® 3.75 

Prints, per yard 3|c® 6Jc 7Jc® 10c 

Brown Cottons, per yard 4Jc® 6Jc 6c @ 10c 

Sugar, per lb 4ic® 6}c 7}c@llic 

Coflfee, per lb 10c® 25c 14Jc@ 20c 

Tea, per lb 20c® 70c 32c@ 75c 

Lake Trout, per half bbl 4.25 3.25 
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1886. 1860. 

Butter, per lb 10c@ 25c 10c® 13c 

Cheese, per lb 10c@ 12c 

Eggs, perdozen 16c@ 17c 10c 

Potatoes, per bushel 40c@ 50c 15c@ 25c 

Carbon Oil, per gal 8tc Lard Oil, $1.16 

Coal, per ton |4.00@ 7.00 $4.00® 8.00 

Retail prices are not given in the reports. The 
percentage of difiference in price of all other articles 
of common consumption is about the same; nearly 
all are lower now than in 1860. 

Yours respectfully, 

F. W. FRIESE, Commercial EdUm, 



HENRY GEORGE. 

Henry George, the author of "Progress and 
Poverty," is running as the workingmen's candi- 
date for mayor of New York city. Mr. George 
made his reputation out of his book, the central 
thought and doctrine of which is, that private 
ownership of land is the most potent cause of pov- 
erty among the masses. He pronounces all other 
remedies for the cure of poverty inadequate, and 
demands the abrogation of all private real estate 
titles — ^practically demands that the government 
confiscate all lands without compensation ; estab- 
lish a fixed annual rental to be paid the govern- 
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ment and no other property but land to be taxed 
at all. 

In Chapter IT. of Book VI. of Progress and 
Poverty (page 237), Mr. George says : 

" To extirpate poverty, to make wages what justice 
demands they should be — the full earnings of the 
laborer — we must, therefore, substitute for individual 
ownership of land, a common ownership. Nothing 
else will go to the cause of the evil — in nothing else 
is there the slightest hope. This, then, is the rem- 
edy for the unjust and unequal distribution of wealth 
apparent in modern civilization, and for all the evils 
which flow from it. We must make land common 
property." 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND UNJUST AS SLAVERY. 

Over Chapter II. of Book VI. (page 249), he 
places this heading: "The enslavement of 

LABORERS THE ULTIMATE RESULT OF PRIVATE 

PROPERTY IN LAND." And then he opens the 
chapter as follows : " If chattel slavery be unjust, 
then is private property in land unjust." Same 
book and chapter (page 257), he says : 

" Our boasted freedom necessarily involves slavery, 
so long as we recognize private property in land. 
Until that is abolished, Declarations of Independence 
and Acts of Emancipation are in vain. * * * 
Private ownership in lands is the nether mill-stone. 
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Material progress is the upper mill-stone. Between 
them, with an increasing pressure, the working 
classes are being ground." 

Same book and page, chapter III. begins : 

** The truth is, and from this truth there can be no 
escape, that there is and can be no just title to an 
exclusive possession of the soil, and that private 
property in land is a bold, bare, enormous wrong, 
like that cff chattel slavery." 

LAND OWNERSHIP ROBBERY. 

This chapter is devoted to the discussion of the 
question of compensating the owners of the land, 
and Mr. George don't seem to have been in the 
compensating humor when he wrote it. He says 
(page 263) : 

**It is not merely a robbery in the past; it is a 
robbery in the present — a robbery that deprives of 
their birthright the infants that are now coming into 
the world ! Why should we hesitate about making 
short work of such a system ? Because I was robbed 
yesterday and day before, and the day before that, is 
it any reason that I should sufiTer myself to be robbed 
to-day and to-morrow ? Any reason that I should 
conclude that the robber has acquired a vested right 
to rob me ? " 

ONE GOOD REASON. 

I can tell him one good reason why he 
should " hesitate to make short work " of it. Be- 
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cause the land ownei*s willTiave something to say- 
about it, and because they would fight to the 
death before they would submit to any such 
scheme. Men hold on to their property while 
they live and direct the disposal of it after they 
are dead. It is idle and foolish to suppose that 
any large number of property owners will ever 
surrender their property, or be convinced that they 
ought to do so. Slavery was only wiped out in 
this country at the point of the bayonet. It took 
four years of war to do it ; and there were less 
than four hundred thousand slaveholders in 1860, 
and the interest* and feelings of a majority of 
other property owners were against slavery. There 
are millions of land owners and the interests and 
sympathies of all other classes of property owners 
would be with them in this contest. Mr. George 
asks you as poor men to contemplate a scheme 
which you could only achieve by force, with the 
odds both in numbers and power against you. 
Every man who has property, or a home, or 
expects to have either by his own exertions, would 
be against you. 

Such doctrines are foolish and wicked. They 
fill some people's minds with discontent, with 
envy, and with false and foolish hopes. 
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DOES CAPITAL EVER PAY LABOR ? 

I will allude to but one of Mr. George's most 
specious, but fallacious, pieces of reasoning, viz.: 
that labor is never paid for out of capital, but with 
a part of its own earnings. This is true of the 
operating expenses of all general business — labor 
is paid out of the earnings or profits. But what 
of the construction of great plants wherewith to 
do business? What of the construction of rail- 
roads, costing thousands of millions of dollars? 
These are made by labor and paid for with pre- 
viously accumulated capital. It is amazing that 
any sane man can follow a theory to such a point 
blank contradiction of patent facts. It is my 
.solemn conviction that Henry George has done, 
and is doing more, to promote socialism and 
encourage anarchy than Herr Most, and all the 
other " Reds " in America. 

THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL. 

The Wisconsin Central in your own State has 
been constructed entirely by Eastern capital. It 
has cost, I am told, about forty million dollars^ 
most of which has been paid out in this State for 
labor, and fourteen millions more have been paid 
out for operating expenses since it began business. 
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It penetrated a wilderness — ^a then worthless wil- 
derness — and has added many millions to the 
property of the State, by making valuable what 
had no value before. Has it done any harm to 
any working man anywhere ? If it were not for 
corporations where would hundreds of thousands 
of working men find employment any way? 
Will they tell us where ? 

It may be proper for me in writing thus earnestly 
about corporations, to say that I am not and never 
have been in the employ of any corporation ; and 
that I have no intimate relationships with the 
owners or managers of any corporation and never 
have had. 

Mr. George^s " Progress and Poverty " was writ- 
ten in San Francisco, between 1876 and 1879, dur- 
ing the hard times — during the time that the 
whole atmosphere of the Pacific Coast was sur- 
charged with Dennis Kearneyism. In that 
wretched time ; in that morbid atmosphere ; under 
morbid conditions, and doubtless in a morbid 
' state of mind, this politico-literary monstrosity 
was conceived and brought forth. 

No man could have written such a book under 
good influences and cheerful surroundings, such 
as were general from 1879 to 1884. 
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GREELEY VS. GEORGE. 

Mr. Greeley's book on political economy already 
quoted, in addition to being a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the utility and justice of the protective doc- 
trine, is full of the most trenchant statements of 
universal facts and principles. Here is one: "Take 
away the inducements to industry and thrift 
offered by the law which secures to each the own- 
ership and enjoyments of his rightful gains, and, 
through universal poverty and ignorance, even 
Christendom would rapidly relapse into utter bar- 
barism." Now that's everlastingly true. If Mr. 
Greeley were alive to-day he would hardly support 
Henry George for mayor of New York, who pro- 
poses that the government shall take away from 
every man his farm or his lot, without compensa- 
tion. Mr. George says this would destroy poverty 
and banish ignorance. Mr. Greeley says it would, 
through universal poverty and ignorance, carry 
Christendom into utter barbarism. That's the dif- 
ference between Georgeism and Greeleyism. It's 
a plain case — destroy the law that protects the 
thrifty in possession of their savings, either large 
or small, and they won't work, for the results of 
their labor might be taken from them ; and the 
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lazy won't work as much as they do now, because 
they would expect a living out of the "general 
fund ;" universal vagrancy would be the end of 
such folly. 

There is no such general security for progress, 
contentment and happiness as universal ownership 
of property. The perfection of society would be 
where every family owned its own home. Mr. 
George's idea is hailed as though it were a great 
discovery of superior intelligence, while it is sim- 
ply the rude idea and way of every Indian tribe 
and savage band on the earth. 

One of the great blessings promised the Israel- 
ites was, that in the promised land, " every man 
should sit under his own vine and fig tree and 
none should molest him or make him afraid." 
Mr. George proposes to take away every man's 
home without compensation, and make him pay 
rent to the government if he occupies it hereafter. 
No man could own either a vine or a tree, and the 
rent collector would molest us all at least once a 
year. 

THE MISTAKE OF THE ANARCHISTS. 

I alluded the other evening to the sad, pathetic 
story of Engel told in the Chicago court before 
sentence of death was passed on him — ^how he 
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brooded over the sufferings and wrongs of the 
poor ; studied socialism till he became society's 
enemy ; then an anarchist " breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter" against capitalists and 
society. Now he sits under the gallows ! Has he 
helped society, or himself, or his family ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

I alluded also to the fact, that thousands of 
Germans came to this country about the time he 
did, and addressed themselves to making friends 
instead of enemies ; to understanding and support- 
ing the laws instead of denouncing and seeking 
to overthrow them. Many such have happy 
homes — many are even rich. And all these years, of 
both natives and foreigners, hundreds of thousands 
have had this happy experience ; and no oppor- 
tunity was open to them that was not open to Engel 
— open to any other poor man. Our differences of 
condition are often all dependent on the man- 
ner in which we improve our opportunities. We 
must do this ourselves — others cannot do it for us. 

Paul says : " Live peaceably with all men." 

Solomon says : " If a man would have friends 
he must show himself friendly." 

And King David says : " I have been young, 
and now am old, yet I have never seen the right- 
eous forsaken or his children begging for bread.'' 
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It's all there — be peaceable, be friendly, be right- 
eous and you're all right — somebody will help you 
if you are in need, and help your children without 
being asked, if they are in need. People who 
insist on making war on all around them, who 
might help them in time of need, should not com- 
plain ; their want is the natural, inevitable result 
and penalty of their own conduct. It's God and 
nature's eternal law, and it always will be so. 



MR. MITCHELL AND MR. SAWYER. 

I dislike to use gentlemen's names in a discus- 
sion like this, but as this is written for local use, 
and I hear two names continually used in illus- 
trating the evils complained of by the socialist 
and labor speakers, I will use the same names 
and the owners of them, as illustrations from my 
point of view. I refer to A^lexander Mitchell and 
Philetus Sawyer. They are reputed rich. But in 
all the talk against them I have yet to hear any one 
specify any specific wrong that either of them 
has done to anybody else. They are responsible. 
If either of them owed me anything I would try 

to collect it. 

society's claims. 

All I have a right to ask of such men, all so- 
ciety has a right to ask of any men of property, is 
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that they manage their property in harmony with 
the interests of society. So if these men act fairly 
towards competitors, and pay employes current 
wages as agreed, they have done all society has a 
right to ask ; all that political science demands. 
Whatever they do beyond this is a matter of gen- 
erosity and charity, beyond the pale of social 
science. I don't know what Mr. MitchelFs habits 
in this line are; and it's none of my business 
what they are. I fully believe that every minute 
I spend waiting for him to give me something, or 
planning how I may get some of what he or any 
other rich man now has, will be a dead waste of 
time. I think it much better ior me to address 
my thoughts to how I may earn and save some- 
thing in the future myself. "The future has 
nothing for any of us that we can depend on, but 
what we ourselves carry to it out of our past and 
from the present," I heard a preacher say the 
other night; and it's the solid truth. 

A VITAL FACT. 

The fact is, the faculty for conceiving and suc- 
cessfully managing great enterprises and making 
great fortunes, is as much an intellectual gift as 
the faculty of writing poetry, painting pictures or 
composing music. Because I have not this "value 
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perceiving " faculty, I have no just cause of quar- 
rel with those who have. I have no more just 
cause of quarrel with, or complaint against, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Mitchell, or John Plankinton, or Jay 
Gould, than I have against Longfellow, Wagner, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or Jenny Lind. It's not 
their fault that I can't write poetry, compose mu- 
sic, paint pictures, or sing like the nightingale. I 
may get a good deal of happiness by reading and 
admiring Longfellow; by studying the pictures 
of the drtist ; by listening to the music of the mas- 
ters — I can get none by hating the authors of them. 
No more can I, or any man, get any advantage or 
enjoyment by hating the successful genius in the 
business world. 



A LAW OF PROPERTY. 

It is not at all certain that a general distribu- 
tion of property would be a real and permanent 
advantage to anybody, or to the public. In fact, 
I believe both reason and exi)erience prove that 
it would not. As a rule people who have not 
earned and saved property, are not capable of 
managing it successfully. At least it will be ad- 
mitted that those who liave earned and saved are 
more likely to be good managers than those who 
have not. 
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To confer the greatest benefits on society, it is 
necessary that the principal of property be kept 
intact, and its annual income be made as large 
as possible. It is the annual income we live on, 
and that so materially affects our happiness. 
Ninety per cent, of this is consumed during the 
year in living expenses, and ten per cent., on an 
average, goes to increase the capital for the next 
year ; and this is necessary to meet the increased 
wants of the increased population of the next year, 
and so on for each succeeding year. 

If Mr. Mitchell's or Mr. Sawyer's properties are 
better managed by them — I mean if they are so 
managed by them as to yield a larger annual 
income than they would yield under any other 
management — then it is better for society, better 
for everybody, that they own and manage them, 
than that any body else should do it — ^better 
than to have them distribute it. 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 

How often have we seen a prudent, industrious 
father so manage his property as to keep his 
family in the greatest comfort and increase his 
capital a little each year? How often have we 
seen that same family reduced to want within a 
few years after the savings of the father were 
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distributed among them. This is just as true of a 
nation and its people, as of an individual and his 
family. To keep all from want, or as nearly so as 
possible, the property of the nation must be man- 
aged by its successful men, and the people sup- 
ported out of the annual income. And the suc- 
cessful are those who have earned and saved. Dis- 
tribute accumulated capital among the unsuc- 
cessful and there would shortly be neither income 
nor capital. 

VALUE OF A FRIEND. 

Now, about Mr. Sawyer I know a little more 
than I do about Mr. Mitchell. I know he does do 
very many good things* outside the line of busi- 
ness, ril onlv tell one item, and that I have a 
right to tell, for he did it for me. I don^t tell it 
to compliment or flatter Mr. Sawyer, but because 
it illustrates what I have so strenuously insisted 
on, viz. : That poor men serve themselves better 
by making friends than by making enemies. I 
suspect " Uncle Philetus '' has quite forgotten the 
incident I am going to relate. 

THE INCIDENT. 

In the spring of 1881 I found myself in Wash- 
ington City dead broke and very sick. I had 
been appointed Commissioner of Indian Aliairs by 
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President Garfield, but not being able for the 
work, I declined the appointment. Now, if I had 
had no friend to apply to " to tide me over" I must 
have taken the first light job I could get. I asked 
Mr. Sawyer to loan me a thousand dollars, and he 
did. I had no security to give him, and he didn't 
ask an endorser. He believed if I got well and 
found work I would pay him, and to help me, he 
took the chances. Well, I did find work, and 
paid him, he said, long before he expected it. 

Now, the point I want to make is this: That 
thousand dollars enabled me to live and rest and 
regain my health aijd look around for a favorable 
and profitable situation. Without it, I must, in 
order to live, have gone to work at the first thing 
that offered, no matter how unfavorable or uncon- 
genial it might have been. So capital and men 
of capital, can help us and will help us, even in 
our need, if, as Solomon says, " we show ourselves 
friendly." It would have been no use for me to 
have attached myself to a lot of other impecijnious 
dead-broke politicians on that occasion and passed 
severe resolutions against capitalists. You can't 
make a solvent concern by uniting two bankrupts. 

THE TRUE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

Mr. Sawyer told me a few days ago that when 
he was a boy 17 years old he borrowed a hundred 
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dollars, and " bought his time " from his father 
till he was 21. That is, at 17 he paid his father 
a hundred dollars for the privilege of going out 
into the world and earning what he could until 
he was 21. And here we see the secret of his suc- 
cess — self-reliance, resolution and industry. 

He came to this State with $2,000 that it had 
taken him ten years to save. He worked hard ; 
he had foresight and judgment ; he was econom- 
ical ; and if he is rich he owes it to these facts and 
not to defrauding any of his fellow-men. 

And so I firmly believe if the workingmen 
of the country to-day, individually, through 
their associations, and with their political influence, 
were showing themselves friendly to capital — to 
tiie rights of capital — there would be no scarcity 
of work, and better wages, and better opportuni- 
ties than we have ever seen. 



CONCLUSIONS. 

• 

I. I have insisted that the country must be 
run by its successful men. If it is not, it will 
not be successfully run. It's the interest of every 
body that it be successfully run. 

II. That it is the interest of poor men — men of 
weak bodies, or w^eak minds, or of any unfortu- 
nate circumstances, to make friends, rather than 
enemies, of the rich and strong. 
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III. That it is the duty of the government, 
and the interest of all the people, to maintain 
such policies and enact such laws as will encour- 
age capitalists to invest freely and feel safe, in 
order that the poor may have work and the coun- 
try prosperity and peace. Henry Clay once said : 
" The government must take care of the rich, for 
the rich must take care of. the poor ;" and there is 
a good deal of solid truth in that idea, however 
unpopular and unpleasant it may sound. 

IV. That prating about our rights, instead of 
working for our living, and living " peaceably," is 
very bad policy. Henry George advises working 
men not to ask favors or patronage, but to demand 
their rights. When I asked Senator Sawyer for a 
thousand dollars, as I have related, I asked it as a 
favor. If I had demanded it as a right, he would 
probably have told me I had no right to any of his 
money and left me to the enjoyment of my own idea 
of rights and my own resources. In fact, there 
was not a man in the world at that time whom I 
had a right to demand a single dollar of. These 
highfalutin ideas of " rights " remind me of Josh 
Billings' advice to the girls about selecting a hus- 
band for sake of the shade and curl of his mus- 
tache : " A fine mustache is a nice thing to think 
about and look at for a little while," he said, " but 
it gets to be mighty thin diet after youVe lived 
on it a few months." 

V. I have insisted that the Republican party has 
given us the best general laws we have ever had; 
and that as a result we all have better opportuni- 
ties than ever before. I have given some very 
suggestive facts in support of this ; not assertions, 
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but figures and facts which can be exhaustively 
verrified if anybody cares to do it. The statistics 
of Mr. Atkinson (page 10), take in a wide range 
of thought and fact bearing on this, and are un- 
answerable, while the letters of the auditor of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany on wages and rates, and of the commercial 
editor of the Sentiriel on cost of living are quite 
conclusive. These facts are most significant and 
entitled to the grave attention of all who are be- 
ing deluded by demagogue harangues into the 
belief that the tendency of the times is to make 
the " poor poorer." 

VI. On our financial system I have vindicated 
Republican legislation from a few of the silly and 
false charges brought against it, and I have never 
heard a sensible or true one. 

VII. I have pointed put what I conceive to be 
the serious dangers that threaten the country 
from the continued coinage of the silver dollar 
under the present law. I believe, if continued, 
yes, I am sure, if continued, unless there is a great 
advance in the bullion value of silver, or a de- 
cline in gold — our gold will, sooner or later, dis- 
appear, leaving us on a "silver basis." That 
means we will be reduced from $1,700,000,000 
currency of gold value, to $1,000,000,000 silver 
value — equal to-day to about $750,000,000 gold 
value — a contraction of a good deal more than 
fifty per cent. We are drifting towards this. Can 
we afford to take the chances much longer ? 

VIII. But, even the contraction of over $900,- 
000,000 threatened by the present silver law, is 
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not all, nor the worst. The advocates of the silver 
policy are, essentially, inflationists — fiatists, if you 
please. They believe in the government's power 
to " create money." They insist on maintaining 
this miserable abortion of legislation as an infla- 
tion measure. When it has worked its mission — 
driven out gold, and reduced us to the degraded 
silver basis, they will attempt to meet the flood of 
evils that will result with a flood of paper money 
— that has been, and will again be, their remedy. 
And the issue of paper money, if begun again in 
this country, I believe will go onto its natural end 
— absolute worthlessness. All that is required to 
make paper money worthless is just to have 
enough of it. A Republican Congress is the 
only safeguard against these dangers. 

IX. I have insisted that a protective tariff is 
essential to both individual and general prosperity. 
That this view is sustained by the opinions of 
a large majority of those whose opinions are 
most valuable, by cogent reason, and by exper- 
ience. I have given the views and arguments of 
the ablest and most honored students of the ques- 
tion ; men who had no selfish interest in the results 
of the policy they advocated. 

X. I have insisted that corporations are not 
per se the enemies of labor. On the contrary we 
owe more of our prosperity to the principle of cor- 
poration than to anything else. Without them most 
of the great business and industrial enterprises that 
have distinguished the last half century would 
have been quite imposible. All the genius of the 
inventor would " go dead " and be but a waste of 
his time were it not for that principle. It brings 
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together the means of many to do what indi- 
viduals could not do. It is a great mistake to 
assume that corporations are owned by the rich — 
they are not. They have to be managed by the 
successful, but there stock is widely distributed. 
Much of it is owned by the poor or those of mod- 
erate means; and much of their securities is 
held by estates, for widows and orphans ; by in- 
surance companies for the benefit and safety of 
their policy holders; and by savings banks as 
security and profits for their depositors. But I 
repeat, it would require a volume instead of a 
pamphlet, to demonstrate the advantages and 
benefits of corporations, and answer all the super- 
ficial and silly charges made against them. 

XI. If I am right, and I'm sure I am, Mr. 
Schilling and his fellow teachers are wrong ; and 
those wno follow them are being deceived, and 
are working directly against their own interest. 
No man can disprove a single thing asserted in 
this address to be a record fact ; and no man, in 
my judgment, can successfully combat its reason- 
ing on matters of reason, when the argument is 
exhaustively followed out. 

I close with the words of Paul to the Phillippians : 
" Whatsoever things are true ; whatsoever things 
are just ; whatsoever things are honest ; whatso- 
ever things are pure ; whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue or any praise think on these things." 
There are things true, just, honest, pure and 
lovely, even in politics and political questions. 
Find out and think on these things. 



TRUE POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



A true political economy, in my conception, re- 
gards with especial interest and favor the producers 
and production of wealth. If there be a community 
of ten thousand persons whereof one-half are of fit 
age to earn something, it dislikes to see half this 
productive force dissipated in subsidiary and non- 
productive employments, such as the various depart- 
ments of transporation and traffic. It 'does not 
blindly, sweepingly, condemn Trade as useless and 
unprofitable to the community; for it recognizes 
the beneficence of a diversity of pursuits, and knows 
that the efficiency of Labor is thereby promoted; 
it realizes that, where each labors only in that voca- 
tion for which he is best fitted by skill and expe- 
rience, exchanges of products are inevitable ; and that 
these fall naturally, if not necessarily, into the hands 
of a class devoted to and presumptively qualified to 
effect them with celerity, economy, and substantial 
justice. But Commerce should be the servant, not 
the master, of Industry, which is better served, and 
at far less cost, where the exchangers are few and the 
exchanges direct and simple, than where they are 
needlessly complicated and absorb a large share of 
the ability and force of a community. — Horace 
Greeley, 



THE MEN TO TRUST. 



"'No men living are more worthy 
to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty; none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. Let them 
beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, 
and which, if surrendered , will sure- 
ly be used to close the door of ad- 
vancement against such as they, and 
to fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them, till all of liberty shall 
be lost." — Abraham Lincoln, 
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